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AUTHOR OF “THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE.” 


HIS gentleman has a large brain, | weighing one hundred and seventy pounds 
measuring twenty-two and three- could give it, but as he weighs fifty-five 
quarter inches, and it is able to use the pounds more than the requisite amount, 
nutriment which a well-balanced body ! his brain has a source of constant supply 
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to give it extra vigor in emergencies. It is ally sharp as the sting that protects the 





like a balance in the bank for a business | honey. He ought therefore to be good 


man,a reservoir on a good mill stream; when 


P : fi ee 
a supreme effort is required, the vitality is | 


such that he can work two days and anight 


without very much suffering. 
worus, he has a constitution that will en- 
dure hardship, labor, fatigue, and at the 
same time keep in a fresh and vigorous 
condition. Thus he is enabled to work 
always with a full head of steam in ordi- 


nary effort, and rarely comes to a point 


In other | 


where all his vitality is demanded. Hav- | 


ing so much of resourte he could strike 
harder if he would, and oftener if required. 

He has a very strong resemblance to his 
mother’s family in his build, in his intel- 
lect, and in the power of his vitality. He 
has a feminine type of thought whith gives 
him intuitive judgment of truth, without 


company for those who are permitted to 
be intimate with him, and he would be 
the life and soul of the company wher- 
ever he might chance to be, unless he 
falls in with a Gamaliel, then he would 
be as mum as a listener need be, and sit 
at his feet as Paul did, until he got all 
the master could give him. 

He is a good student and a good list- 
ener; although when he gets started 
in talking and has a surrounding which 
needs instruction, he can fill the hour 
with his own thoughts and statements ; yet 
if he meets a man that is his superior in 
any branch of knowledge, he knows how 


to be silent. He never has been accus- 


_ tomed to argue with men who were able 


the necessity of always plodding; and 


then he has large Causality and Compari- | 


son, and the ability to reason sharply and | 


soundly on subjects that are abstract; yet | 


he is largely indebted to his ability to 
take as it were from an. elevation a bird’s- 
eye view of a matter, thus getting a gen- 


to teach him, he woyld Ict them do the 
talking; but when he got away among 
those who needed the knowledge, he 
would incorporate the new knowledge he 
had obtained with his old, and thus be- 
come a teacher to them. 

He appreciates the droll, the funny, and 


knows how to scathe and scarify. He is 


eral outline before he sits down to plow | remarkable for his Firmness; few men 


through it. 


When he starts into an in- | have so much. He is remarkable for his 


vestigation, it is after he has seemed to love of justice and his desire for the truth. 
see the end from the beginning, and then | He is more cautious than the majority of 


the only labor he has to do is to put his 
sense of truth into logical form. This 
type of mind gives the ability to put phi- 


/ men, and anxious that his statements 


| should be well based; and in argument 


| 


would make a free citation of good au- 


losophy and facts together and make | thors, and back up his thoughts and prin- 


them available. 


ciples with the wisdom of others, so far 


He is remarkable for his memory.| as he could; as a preacher he would 
Whatever he touches sticks, and be- quote from the Scriptures and from the 


comes incorporated with himself, and it 
is exceedingly easy for him to recall an- 
ecdotes and illustrative instances. He 
would have enjoyed Mr. Lincoln’s little 
stories because they were always loaded 
with the honey of truth, and were gener- 





| Fathers, if they were as wise as reverend. 
In other words, although inclined to be 
original, he calls to his aid the knowledge 
of others wherever it can be made avail- 
able. 

His Approbativeness is uncommonly 
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strong, and he suffers or rejoices greatly, 
as he may be approved or disapproved by 
those whose opinions are respected, and 
whose good opinion is to be desired. His 
Self-esteem is not wanting, hence, while 
he moves with apparent guardedness and 
modesty and sensitiveness respecting 
truth and other people’s opinions of 
truth, he has a conscience of his own, 
and if he believes himself to be in the 
right he stands as firmly as possible, but 
never fails to get all the aid which the 
wisdom and experiences of others may 
render him; hence, the margin of his 
pages would be likely to bear numerous 
citations. He is remarkable for his so- 
cial power; has always been a pet of 
woman. From a child the aunts and 
grandmothers believed in him; when he 
was ten years old they would apologize 
for him to the rest of the household and 
save him from blame from the stronger 
side of the family. If he wanted a favor 
or somebody to sustain him or his cause, 
he never found woman lacking in loyalty 
and fealty. Asa minister the women would 
believe in him, as a merchant they would 
trade with him, as a citizen they would 
back him up, and as a politician would 
contrive to get him a full vote, and get 
some votes from the other party so that 
he should be elected; and the reason is 
that he inherits so much from the moth- 
er’s side of the house, that womanhood 
has a normal sympathy with him. He is 
not bad-tempered, although a little quick ; 
there is more powder than bullet; his 
words are sharper than his hatred, and he 
does not carry malice. 





A. Wilford Hall was born in Bath town- 
ship, Steuben County, N. Y., August 18, 
1819. His childhood was passed in great 
poverty, his parents with five children, 





being supported by the meager proceeds 
of day’s work on farms by the father, in a 
wild, uncultivated country. Living on the 
coarsest fare and scantily clad in home- 
spun garments, the product of the moth- 
er’s industry, the subject of our sketch 
was required, as soon as able, to do farm 
work for the neighbors, so as to aid in the 
support of the family. Education was out 
of the question, as there were no schools 
near, and no money to pay for the school- 
books necessary, to say nothing of helping 
to support the teacher. Consequently the 
family grew up in utter ignorance even of 
the spelling-book. Wilford was thirteen 
years of age, and scarcely knew his let- 
ters, when his mother’s brother, Abner 
Hathaway, paid a visit to the then wilder- 
ness of Steuben County to spend a month 
in deer hunting. The deer were abundant 
in those forests then,.and Abner possessed 
a new percussion rifle, the first of that 
great improvement over the old flint-lock 
which had been seen in that country. He 
was a good marksman, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the Hall family had 
richer fare that winter than was custom- 
ary, and they all looked up to uncle Ab- 
ner as a real benefactor sent to their lonely 
log-cabin from some far-off land of civil- 
ization. 

During this winter’s feast the.uncle be- 
came attached to the almost naked. boy of 
thirteen, and negotiated with his mother 
to let him go with him and drive horse 
on the Erie Canal, as the uncle was en- 
gaged every summer in doing a prosper- 
ous boating business in shipping lumber 
from Geneva to Troy, N. Y. The con- 
tract was not difficult to consummate, and 
the boy, with a substantial suit, obtained 
from funds advanced by the uncle upon 
his prospective wages, was off to Geneva 
to assume the responsible office of canal 
driver, in which, fortunately, very little 
“book-learning” was required for effi- 
cient service. 

For five summers Wilford, known then 
familiarly as Aleck, plied the lash and 
curry-comb alternately to the horses -in 
his care. But the small pay for which 
such service could readily be obtained, 
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with the countless temptations to spend 
money, left nothing at the end of each 
season of exposure and toil, and the boy, 
now nearing the age of manhood, found 
time flying rapidly, with no intellectual 
improvement to fit him for the duties of 
man’s estate. One moonlit summer’s 
night he had a friendly chat with an Epis- 
copal clergyman upon the deck of a boat 
as it was leaving Rochester. The good 
man gave him some earnest advice, in 
which he said that the young driver had a 
grander mission to fill than a life on the 
canal, and this led him to resolve then 
and there to quit the towpath forever, and 
try what there was for him of more im- 
portance in the wide world. He settled 
up with the captain of the boat for the 
small amount then due, some seven dol- 
lars in cash, and started on foot across 
the country for the forest home where his 
mother was still ready to receive the wan- 
derer with open arms. A short visit de- 
termined his stay at the log-cabin. In 
company with a younger brother he 
started on foot for Ohio, then the far 
West, to seek his fortune. The two walk- 
ed for days in succession till out of money, 
then stopped and worked for a brickmaker 
till sufficient money was earned to help 
them forward on their way. While walk- 
ing through the Western Reserve of 
Ohio, near Warren, the subject of this 
sketch struck his foot accidentally against 
a stone and sprained his knee so badly 
that it was impossible to proceed further. 
With the aid of his brother he succeeded 
in reaching the nearest house, and begged 
to be kept all night, assuring the owner 
that they had means sufficient to pay for 
supper and lodging. The proprietor of 
the comfortable log-cabin consented un- 
der the circumstances, although he had 
previously refused to entertain any stran- 
gers even for pay. 

This was the turning point in the life of 
Wilford. The host happened to be a 
minister and a backwoods doctor, as well 
as school-teacher for a neighboring coun- 
try school. In conversation with the boys 
he got their history, and became so inter- 
ested in their adventure that he took pity 


on the lame tramp, and proposed that 
while the younger brother should pursue 
his journey westward in search of a place 
to pitch his tent, the disabled Wilford 
should make his home with him and go 
to school, while earning his board by tak- 
ing care of the cows and chopping fire- 
wood. This arrangement was gladly ac- 
cepted, and the next morning the broth- 
ers parted, and while the younger was 
making his way toward Sandusky, the 
elder soon recruited, and commenced the 
first schooling of his life, being now about 
eighteen years of age. He pursued his 
studies night and day with great assiduity 
for a year and a half, and made such prog- 
ress that he was advised to go for a term 
to the Farmington Academy, which was 
but a few miles distant. He settled with 
his generous friend, the doctor, and with 
such clothing as he could procure with 
the means he had managed to earn, he 
made application to the academy and 
was accepted. Here he applied himself 
with all his energy to books and to such 
labor as he could findto do. Hecut cord- 
wood for a farmer in the neighborhood to 
earn money with which to pay his board 
and tuition, and made up lost time by 
studying at night to keep up with his 
class. For six months he kept on in this 
way, and at the end of the term received 
from the principal of the Academy a cer- 
tificate of qualification as teacher of a dis- 
trict school. This document proved a 
sufficient passport to the board of county 
examiners, who asked a very few ques- 
tions, and soon after settled him over 
about fifty scholars, many of them young 
men and women, and some far better 
qualified even than himself, as he thought, 
to teach the school. But his industry at 
night more than made up for his defi- 
ciency in some of the branches he was 
forced to teach, so that his defective ed- 
ucation did not come to open exposure, 
although more than once suspected by 
some of the more advanced of his pupils. 
The school term ended creditably to the 
teacher, the trustees giving him a certifi- 
cate of thanks. For years he pursued the 
same general course (studying through 
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the summer and teaching through the 
winter months), until having become 
deeply interested in questions pertaining 
to the future life, he turned his attention 
to the study of the Scriptures, and finally 
entered the ministry. 

For ten years he pursued the calling of 
an itinerant evangelist, holding meetings 
wherever an opportunity for doing good 
presented itself. During this period he 
wrote the work known as “ Universalism 


against Itself,” having held by request ! 
many public discussions with prominent | 


Universalist clergymen. The result of 
the publication of this book was a com- 
plete success, and so great was the de- 
mand for it that in two or three years 
the author had sold more than 40,000 
copies. The work was afterward pub- 
lished by the Methodist Book Concern 
at Cincinnati, many thousand copies more 
being sold. It has now been out of print for 
more than twenty years, although there 
is talk of the author’s rewriting and re- 
publishing it. After his successful efforts 
with this book, Mr. Hall retired from pub- 
lic view on account of failing health, and 
engaged somewhat in secular pursuits, 
spending large portions of the past thirty 
years in the Rocky Mountain region of 
the far West. About three years ago, 
however, he came before the public again 
through the publication of a book enti- 
tled “The Problem of Human Life,” by 
Wilford, in which the Evolution, Sponta- 
neous Generation, and Materialistic theo- 
ries of Darwin, Huxley, Haeckel, and oth- 
ers were attacked with such force and 
with such novel arguments, that it at 
once attracted the attention of the relig- 
ious world, and especially the clergy, who 
had become perplexed by the difficult prob- 
lems raised in Darwin’s works. But the 
most marked and surprising feature of this 
book was its attack on the current theory 
of acoustics, a theory never before called 
in question. The arguments of the best 
exponents of the theory—Tyndale, Helm- 
holtz, and Mayer—were taken up, dissect- 
ed, and severely criticised, their experi- 
ments denounced as false, and many of 
their most important statements of facts 
denied as having any foundation in truth. 





Whatever may be the meiits of the posi- 
tions assumed and the theories advanced 
in this book, the force and persistence 
with which the author sets them forth has 
compelled the attention and aroused the 
investigation of theological and scientific 
scholars and thinkers everywhere. 

The book has had a most unprecedented 
sale, more than 33,000 copies of the revis- 
ed edition having been sold in less than 
two years. Asa natural consequence the 
wide reading of this book has caused 
much controversy in various reli.ious 
and secular papers, especially concerning 
the author’s attack on the current theory 
of sound, many professors of physics tak- 
ing sides with the book, while others sup- 
port the old view. 

The success of his book and the open 
discussion of the scientific theories which 
it examines induced the author to start a 
monthly paper called the Microcosm, de- 
voted to a general discussion of similar 
themes, and to be used as a medium 
through which he might reach the public 
ear in defense of his novel positions in 
science. His friends thought the paper 
would fail of support, and advised him 
not to make the attempt; but the first 
year of his paper is just closing, and so 
favorable has been its reception that 
an average of more than 2,000 subscrip- 
tions a month have reached the office 
from the commencement to near the 
close of the volume. More than 6,000 
ministers of all denominations have their 
names already down on the subscription 
books of this paper. The last sensation 
of the author and editor is his attack upon 
Newton’s law of gravitation, He is now 
in the midst of this controversy, and what 
the end of it is to be the forthcoming sec- 
ond volume of the Mzcrocosm, just an- 
nounced, will probably determine. It is 
a daring venture, as Newton’s Principia 
is among the largest game in received 
science which one may attempt to bring 
down. 

Lebanon Valley College at Annville, 
Pa., has just conferred upon Mr. Hall the 
honorary degree of Ph.D., or Doctor of 
Philosophy, in view of their appreciation 
of his scientific attainments, 
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IS CONSCIENCE INNATE? 


J O fact is better settled than this, that 
men have a feeling which is grati- 
fied by whatever the common judgment 
of the world regards as right, and pained 
by anything which, by general consent, is 
regarded as wrong. This feeling is called 
Conscience. If the feelings of fear, of 
hope, of kindness, of anger, pride, am- 
bition, love, or hatred, be natural and in- 
born—and who dares deny that they are? 
—why is not the sense of right and wrong 
equally so? Everybody knows that some 
have a strong current of sympathy while 
others always show too little; some are 
gloomy, others hopeful, some rash, others 
extra prudent, and these traits are scen 
to be strong or weak from the beginning 
of conscious activity to the close of life. 
Now we assert, and believe every school 
teacher will agree with us, that there 
seems to be as much difference in sense 
of right and duty, or Conscience, in chil- 
dren, as there is in any other trait of 
character. How any sensible man, not 
sadly destitute of Conscience, could ever 
doubt the innate presence and power of 
the faculty, we can not conceive. 

It is true that many eminent writers on 
mental science have tried to explain the 
trait we call Conscience by referring it to 
the force and activity of other faculties. 
Mandeville attributed it to the love of 
praise; Hume to utility, Dr. Paley to the 
desire for everlasting happiness. 

On the contrary, Dr. Clark, Dr. Hutche- 
son, Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Reid, Lord 
Kames, and Mr. Stewart maintain the ex- 
istence of a moral faculty in man which 
produces the sentiment right or wrong, 
independently of any other consideration. 

Human nature hungers for the right as 
really as it hungers for food. Imagine a 
man destitute of the idea of justice in 
himself and all others, and it would at a 
single sweep annihilate society and civil- 
ization— none could trust his fellow— 
each would look on others as robbers, 
and all he had, even to life itself, would 
be in imminent jeopardy. To live in so- 
ciety, man must believe in the integrity 





of his fellows—locks and bolts, courts 
and jails are only for a few who have their 
native sense of justice and conscience 
either originally weak or blunted. Are 
we told that men refrain from. theft and 
robbery solely through fear? Some may 
be, for there are those who are weak in 
one faculty or another, but whosoever 
tells us there is no honesty except that 
which is born of fear we would incline to 
dismiss at once from our company, count 
our spoons and chickens when they were 
gone, and be careful to lock our stable 
door whenever we expected them on our 
premises. 

There ought to be no doubt that an in- 
nate faculty exists, the office of which is 
to produce the sentiment of justice, or 
the feeling of obligation, independently 
of selfishness, hope of reward, fear of 
punishment, or any extrinsic motive; a 
faculty, in short, the natural language of 
which is “ Frat justitia, ruat celum”— 
let justice be done though the heavens 
fall. 

Conscience is but a part of the human 
mind, as reason is another part. They 
may act with different degrees of vigor, 
or they may act in equality and harmony. 

Instinct mainly governs animals and 
leads them always to do right in their 
own sphere; human training may modify 
their action by imposing rules which 
they fear to disobey, but they lack con- 
science as volition of their own, or the 
feeling which teaches them to do right 
because it is right. Man is endowed toa 
certain extent with instinct, but unlike 
the animal he is endowed with reason and 
conscience. These are specially human 
faculties, belong together though often 
acting in different degrees of strength, 
but ought to work together in finding out 
what is right and proper, and then feel- 
ing impelled to do it. 

Joseph Cook says, “Conscience is that 
which perceives and feels rightness and 
oughtness in moral motives—that is, in 
choices and intentions.” “Our sense ot 
what ought to be, invariably requires us 
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to choose what conscience commands.” 
“ Conscience guarantees only good inten- 
tions.” 

We need the aid of intellect and expe- 
rience to find out what is useful, beneficial 
and just between man and man, our own 
conduct toward the lower animals, but 
conscience comes in to justify us in the 
motive to do right and to make us un- 
comfortable if we fail to do it. 

We respect men whose intentions are 
good and whosc efforts are earnest to do 
that which they deem to be right, though 
we may know their choice in the direc- 





tion of effort is not sound or reasonable. 
Men often 
“ Know the right and still the wrong pursue,” 

and try to conceal their misdeeds, show- 
ing that they acted without a conscious- 
ness of right intention. Such men we 
can not respect as we do him who means 
right, and still does wrong through igno- 
rance or misinformation. 

Conscience asks what is right? Intel- 
lect aids in finding out; then conscience 
insists that the right be done. This is 
conscience, and happy is he whose con- 
science impels him to obey its dictates. 

NELSON SIZER. 
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SILK CULTURE AND THE SILK-WORM. 


1* may be upward of forty-five hundred 
years since an empress of China dex- 
terously unwound a silk-worm’s cocoon 
and discovered the wonderful properties 
it possessed as a fiber for the loom, but 
the silk-worm was quite unknown to Eu- 
rope until the reign of Justinian, or about 
three thousand years later. After that time 
silk production in the raw and manufactur- 
ed forms made rapid progress, and spread 
over Southern Europe, a settled demand 
for the beautiful fabrics of the silk loom 
usually springing up wherever they be- 
came known. America has been for the 
most part dependent upon the factories 
of France for a supply of silk goods, al- 
though as early as 1718 the cultivation of 
silk was introduced into Louisiana, and 
special settlements were established for 
its promotion in that and other Southern 
States. Ina few places in New England 
raw silk was produced in small quantities 
previous to the Revolutionary war, and 
manufactured into small articles like 
stockings, ribbons, handkerchiefs, etc. 
The Revolution proved a severe blow to 
American silk interests, almost entirely 
breaking them up in the South and great- 
ly embarrassing them in the North. 
They were, however, regarded as too im- 
portant to be entirely given up, for in 
1844 the silk product of the United States 
was reported to be 396,790 pounds, and 


For some reasons not thoroughly clear, 
there seems to have been a falling off in 
this line of industry, as the reports for 
1850, 1860, and 1870 disclose a remarkable 
decline in silk products. It is probable 
that importations, the competitive influ- 
ence of cotton, tobacco, and our great 
food products, to say nothing of the civil 
war, operated unfavorably upon the young 
industry. 

The past five years have witnessed a 
revival in silk culture, and at the present 
time it promises to become an important 
branch of American industry. In Cali- 
fornia cocooneries have been established 
on a large scale, and in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and other States men and women 
are giving attention to the care of the 
silk-worm. The yearly returns of silk 
manufacture which show an advancing 
scale have much to do with this revival. 
The census of 1880 states the product of 
the 383 silk mills in activity that year to 
be worth ¢hzrty-four millions of dollars, 
the number of hands employed being 
nearly 35,000. 

Data like these should stimulate prac- 
tical attention to the production of the 
raw material needed by the silk weaver, 
especially as it is “as easy to raise cocoons 
as sheep—and easier.” { 

That the silk-worm is a species of cater- 





valued at $1,400,000. 


pillar the reader need not be told, but he 
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with two or three obscure streaks and a 
lunate spot on the upper wings. The male 
insect is active, flying swiftly about in the 
evening, and sometimes by day, 
but the female is inactive and 
lives a few hours only after de- 
positing its eggs (Fig. 5). The 
whole life of a silk moth does not 
generally exceed three days, and 
never a week. During this period 
the female lays from four to five 
hundred eggs, which are about 
the size of a mustard-seed, and of 
a pale yellow color. They adhere 
to the surface on which they are 
deposited. (See Fig. 4). The 
eggs of those varieties which go 
through their changes but once 
a year may be kept in a cool 
place for seven or eight months 
without injury, and if carefully 
packed may be transported with 
perfect safety. When the season 
of the year arrives at which their 
food is ready for them, they are 
hatched. The young worm when 
it first emerges from the egg is 
not more than one-twelfth of an 
inch long, and about the size of 
a horse hair. It is of a blackish- 
brown color, but gradually 
changes to a creamy white, as it 
work in the first stages of itsspinning. The | advances toward maturity. If the circum- 
cocoon, or important result of its industry, | stances of climate, food, and temperature 
is shown in the next illustration. In are favorable, it develops into the full- 
this, like other larvze, the worm assumes | grown caterpillar, in from twenty to fifty- 
the chrysalis state, and in the course of | six days, according to the variety. Dur- 


may not have seen that industrious spin- 
ner of the most precious fiber known to 
the loom. Fig. 2 represents the worm at 








Fig. 1.—Tue Sitk-Worm at Dirrerent StaGes or GrowTu. 





Fig. 3.—Cocoons. 





ing this period the worms cast their skins 

, four times. ‘And it is in the ten days of 
time the moth emerges. This is about | their life after the last moult that the 
an inch long, with a stretch of wing reach- | cocoon is spun. 

ing two inches. It is pale yellow in color, Fig. 6—a shows one of the double lattice, 


Big. 2.—SPinninc. 
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frames used for the worms to spin upon, | cocoons. They first make an outer cov- 
and the same Fig., at the side, represents | ering of floss silk to keep off the rain; 
a case in which they are kept and fed, ! within this they spin fine silk, bending 
the head and body up and 
down, and crossing to every 
side, entirely surrounding 
the body as a protection 
against wind and cold; and 
within this a more delicate 
silk, glued firmly together 
for the inner chamber, re- 
sisting both cold air and 
water. The completed co- 
coon resembles a pigeon’s 
egg, is from one to one and 
a half inches long and 
bright yellow in color. 

In the management of silk-worms for 
the production of the silk of commerce 
the cocoon is allowed to remain until the 








Fig. 4.—Moru anp Ecos, 


showing their daily progress in growth. 
When they have attained their full 
growth they have increased in weight 
from the one hundredth 
of a grain to ninety grains, 
each, consuming mean- 
while an ounce of mulberry 
leaves, or 60,000 times its 
primitive weight. At this 
time they are ready to spin 
their cocoons, and seek a 
suitable place to deposit 
them. 

The spinning apparatus 
is near the mouth, and con- 
nected with the silk bags, 
which are long, slender, 
and convoluted, contain- 
ing a liquid gum ; they are 
closed below, and end 
above in slender tubes, one 
on each side, which unite 
to form the single spinning 
tube. The gum from which 
the silk is produced, on 
contact with the air is elab- 
orated by the long glan- 
dular organs; ard every 
thread of silk is made up 
of two strands. It is cus- 
tomary to supply to the 
worms a piece of rolled 
paper or some hollow sub- 
stance into which they can retire, or a con- 
venient twig, or a frame such as has been 
mentioned, for the formation of the 





Fig. 5.—Motu EMERGING AND Just EMERGED FROM Cocoon. 


spinning of the worm has been completcd,,. 
and the chrysalis fully formed, which can 
be ascertained by gently shaking the co- 
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coon. If the cocoon is ripe, the chrysalis 
will be found to rattle about inside. 

The first process which cocoons under- 
go is called reeling, for which they are 
prepared by being placed in warm water 
and gently agitated to dissolve the gum 
with which they are bound together, so 
that the ends of the filaments may be 
gathered. Fig. 8 represents the operation 
of gathering the filaments together, and 
in Fig. 9 may be seen the manner in 
which they are conducted to the reel. 





notatall. After reeling, the silk is sorted, 
that is, the threads of the different de- 
grees of coarseness are separated, and 
each placed by itself. After having been 
sorted, the silk is cleansed from the gum, 
with which it is surrounded, by being 
soaked in hot water and then dried in re- 
volving cylinders. It is next wound upon 
large spools. It then passes through the 
doubling process, in which two or more 
threads are joined together as required, 
and is again wound on to spools. The 


* Fig. 6.—Lattice anp Casz For THE SPINNERS. 


Fig. 10 represents the hanks of raw silk 
as they are first obtained. 

The reeling process is a delicate op- 
eration, inasmuch as the length of the fil- 
ament in the different cocoons varies 
from three to thirteen hundred yards, 
thus requiring frequent joining. From 
six to ten filaments are generally reeled 
together to form a single thread of silk. 
The reeling must not be too close to the 
chrysalis, as that portion of the silk is in- 
ferior. There are double cocoons, soft 
cocoons, imperfect cocoons, and those in 
which the worm has perished from disease 
before its spinning was completed. These 
can never be reeled completely, and often 





silk in this condition is put into the spin- 
ning machine, where the spinning is per- 
formed. 

There are several species of silk-worm, 
but the best are of the genus Bombyx, 
most of which feed on the mulberry-tree. 
One or two varieties of the Bombyx feed 
upon the leaves of the alianthus and the 
castor-oil plant, but mftke an inferior sort 
of silk, and some whose cocoons are not 
used feed upon the oak, willow, and other 
leaves. 

The silk-worms of China and Japan are 
mostly of the genus Bombyx, as are the 
greater part of those produced is: South- 
ern Europe and Asia. Reared :n differ- 
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ent climates, they assume different colors, 
and vary in size. Thecolorof most of the 
Japanese cocoons is a pale green, while 


Fig. 7.—Disso_vinc THe Gum. 


those of China vary from a pale white to 
a pale lemon color. The cocoons pro- 
duced in France, Spain, and Italy are 
generally white or pale yellow, but occa- 
sionally tinted with a pale green. Those 
of Broussa and Adrianople—the best silk 
districts of Turkey—are pure white. The 
Asiatic cocoons and some of the European 
differ in another respect. The best breeds 
of silk-worms go through their changes 
but once a year. They yield large cocoons 
and are less trouble to the silk-grower, but 
there are some breeds which go through 
these changes two, three, four, and even 
as many as eight times a year, and yield as 
many crops of cocoons. A silk-worm 
called the dacey, which yields eight crops, 
is found in Bengal. 

The exhibition of cocoons at Philadel- 
phia last winter by American women who 
had become interested in silk culture was 
a very successful affair, and has awakened 
a growing interest in what must prove an 
attractive and profitable pursuit, for which 


Fig. 8.—GATHERING THE FILAMENT Enps, 


women are well fitted. With a constant 
demand for the raw material by our in- 
creasing silk factories, it seems altogether 





probable that the cultivation of the silk- 
worm should, and will, ere long, take an 
important rank among American indus- 


Fig. 9.—ARRANGEMENT FOR REELING, 


tries. There is but one difficulty in the 
way of successful silk culture in this 
country, and that is the reeling process, 
a hand employment at present, in which 
the high wages paid labor in this country is 
unable to compete with the European reel- 
ers. A writer in the Philadelphia Pudlic 
Ledger, in commenting upon the rapid 
growth of silk manufacture in the United 
States, says: 

“The intermediate stages between the 
cocoon and the factory have yet to be un- 
dertaken, but cocoons and eggs are both 
raised in this State, in North Carolina, 
and in Missouri, for sale and export. The 
shearing of the cocoons, or the filature, is 
the step that has to be taken on an ex- 
tended scale. The great cocoon market 
for the world is Marseilles. The silk fila- 
tures are grouped in the departments 
around Lyons, and the French-raised co- 
coons are consumed in the immediate 
neighborhood in which they are raised ; 
but the foreign cocoons, coming from all 
countries, are distributed from Marseilles, 
and there they are purchased to the best 


Fig. 10.—Hanxks or Sik, 


advantage. Consul Peixotto points out, 
in a private letter to the American Minis- 
ter at Paris, in answer to some inquiries 
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made through Mr. Noyes by the Phila- 
delphia silk school, that American-grown 
cocoons can be sold at Marseilles as read- 
ily as any others, as soon as the quality, 
and especially the uniformity, of the co- 
coons become known inthe markets. By 
the efforts of this school American-grown 
cocoons will doubtless soon be placed on 
sale in this important depot to direct the 
attention of American silk raisers to this 


point. 


“ But why, asks the protective and oth- 
erwise thoughtful reader, need the co- 
coons be sent abroad to be sold, and this 
golden fleece sheared by French hands? 
Why can they not be kept at home, see- 
ing that the silk manufacturer can, or at 
least could, take all that can be raised for 
years tocome? That is the point which 
is now occupying the minds of serécultur- 
ists—seriously occupying them. Cocoons 
and eggs and all that, they know. They 
know that the mulberry will grow wher- 
ever the apple-tree does, and that the 
osage orange does about as well as the 
mulberry. They know that the season 
begins on the eleventh of May and lasts 
six weeks, and that it is possible, by skill- 





fully retarding some of the eggs, to make 
two seasons in the year. What they have 
not yet reached is the perfection of reel- 
ing, although they are experimenting upon 
it. The hand reeling of Italy and France 
is an old story. Silk has been reeled by 
hand here, and is still, and if the farmer’s 
daughter puts her reeling at the same price 
as her knitting or crochet, to fill up the 
unemfloyed time, and not for an occupa- 
tion to live by, hand reeling would pay to 
thatextent. Foran extended business the 
great filatures are needed, where Ameri- 
can cocoons can be reeled at home by 
machinery, the only thing that can come 
into competition with the cheap day labor 
of the Italians, French, and Japanese 
hand reelers. A young American engi- 
neer is at this time in France, experi- 
menting on the reeling of silk by elec- 
tricity, which is the motive power destin- 
ed to lighten labor as well as streets. 
This is one missing link that is needed 
to complete the chain between Horst- 
mann’s fringes and ribbons and the New 
Jersey silk dress goods and handkerchiefs, 
the Connecticut sewing silks, etc., and the 
cocoon racks in American farmhouses.” 
D. 
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GENERAL G 


O* the 2d of June last Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, whom the world has been 
wont to call the hero of Italian unity 
and independence, died at Caprera. He 
had been an invalid for several years, 
and at length succumbed to an attack 
of bronchitis. His life was one of ex- 
traordinary adventure from his very 
youth. Born at Nice, on the 4th of July, | 
1807, he seems to have shown as a boy 
little disposition for study, although his 
parents offered the opportunities which 
their rather limited means could afford. 
His father and grandfather had been sail- 
ors, and it is therefore not altogether 
strange that young Giuseppe should have 
shown a strong leaning toward the life of 
amariner. He at first tried to run away 
to sea; then was permitted to go on a 





ARIBALDI. 


Mediterranean vessel, and for several 
years continued on ship-board. 

In 1830 he had command of the brig 
Notre Dame de Grace, and some inter- 
course at that time with an Italian patriot 
increased the intensity of naturally strong 
patriotic sentiments. He became acquaint- 


ed with Mazzini and other Italian Liberals 


in 1833, and in the following year he com- 


. promised himself by taking part in a rev- 


olutionary outbreak at Genoa. He escap- 
ed from the city, and his zeal gathered 
fresh impulse when he learned that he 
had been sentenced to death. Going to 
France, he made a voyage to the Black 
Sea and another from Marseilles to Tunis. 
From Tunis he sailed for Rio Janeiro. 
There he met Rosetti, another Italian 
exile, and for a time the two. were asso- 
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ciated in business, but they gave up com- 
merce to help a province in its endeavor 
to free itself from Brazilian control, and 
very actively prosecuted the struggle 
which, however, proved abortive. Dur- 
ing this time he married. After the war 
he engaged in cattle dealing, but without 
success, and then turned his attention to- 
ward teaching at Montevideo. When the 
war between Uruguay and Buenos Ayres 
broke out, Garibaldi gathered together 
the Italians in Montevideo and offered his 





their arms, but made their way across the 
Po and entered the Papal States. Pius 
IX. had no sympathy then for the liberal 
cause, and ordered two Swiss regiments 
to march against Garibaldi. Before the 
order was executed the Pope had fled 
from Rome. The popular Government, 
which was then established in Rome, gave 
Garibaldi a commission, and sent him to 
protect the eastern boundaries of the 
States against the King of Naples. Not 
long afterward he was elected a member 

















services to Uruguay. He soon gave such 
proof of his talent for military leadership 
that he was raised to the supreme com- 
mand of the military and naval operations. 
Before the war closed, however, Garibaldi 
heard of the Revolution of 1848 in Europe, 
and he at once set sail for Genoa with his 
Italian Legion, his ship flying the Italian 
tricolor. 

On landing, Garibaldi and his friend of- 
fered their services to CharlesAlbert of Sar- 
dinia, but wére coldly received. A few days 
later this proud king was defeated by the 
Austrians, and forced to sign an armistice. 
Garibaldiand his followers did not lay down 


of the Constituent Assembly, and when 
the French landed at Civita Vecchia he 
went with his army to the defense of 
Rome. 

At the city walls a sharp encounter with 
the French troops occurred, which lasted 
ten hours, and closed with the complete 
defeat of the French. Other engagements 
followed, in which Garibaldi had to con- 
tend with the King of Naples and a con- 
siderable army, and a Spanish force of 
5,000 men besides the French, and was 
compelled to retire from Rome with his 





small command. He proceeded toward 
Venice. At San Marino he found an 
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Austrian army before him, while behind 
him were Frenchand Austrian troops. A 
battle would have been madness, so he | 
tried to escape with the small rémnant of | 
his men who, like himself, had refused all 
proposals of amnesty. Having embarked 
in small boats for Venice, they were pur- | 
sued, and some of the boats were sunk 
and ot! -rs captured, while that with Gar- 
ibaldi, his wife, his two sons, and his most 
intimate friends, was driven to the shore. 
There the party disbanded and took their 
several ways. Two days later the wife of 
Garibaidi, who had heroically remained 
at his side in all his wanderings, worn out 
with fatigue, expired in his arms. Gari- 
baldi made his way from the shores of the 
Adriatic to the western part of Italy alone, 
and at Chaviari he was arrested and car- 
ried to Genoa. Afterward he was ban- 
ished from Sardinia, and in 1850 he came 
to New York. 

Garibaldi was received in New York 
with much enthusiasm by his country- 
men, and the people of the city generally 
welcomed the man whose career had 
awakened a world’s admiration. He was 
asked to accept a public reception, but 
declined to receive the honors. Taking 
up his residence on Staten Island, he en- 
gaged in the manufacture of candles, and 
had not been there long when an oppor- 
tunity for engaging in marine pursuits of- 
fered itself, and he made a voyage to San 
Francisco. He afterward visited South 
America and obtained command of a 
trading vessel in which he touched at 
several English ports, where he was re- 
ceived with many testimonials of respect. 
He then returned to New York, where, 
learning that his mother was dead, he 
immediately sailed for Italy. To his 
mother’s care he had committed his two 
children on the death of his wife. 

On the outbreak of war with Austria in 
1859, he was invited by the Sardinian 
Government to form a corps to aid in the 
campaign, and was appointed a major- 
general. His forces became known as 
“The Hunters of the Alps,” and, though 
their numbers never reached more than 





10,000 men, they descended into Lom- 


bardy and repulsed the Austrians repeat- 
edly. The enemy was provided with ar- 
tillery, but Garibaldi, having no cannon, 
gave them a hand-to-hand fight. His 
men fought with swords and bayo- 
nets, and the peasants used their pitch- 
forks and cleavers. Ina fight, known as 
the Calatrava, an Austrian army of 40,000 
men was dispersed. After the peace of 
Villafranca, which brought the war to an 
abrupt close, with the cession of Nice 
and Savoy to France, Garibaldi retired 
to the Island of Caprera. 

But the most extraordinary of Garibal- 
di’s achievements were yet to be done, 
and the revolt in Sicily of 1860 furnished 
the opportunity. In May of that year he 
gathered in Northern Italy a legion of 
1,500 men, and set sail for Sicily. In five 
days the little army reached Marsala, 
where they landed under fire of the Nea- 
politan fleet. Four days later he routed 
an army of 3,600 men at Calatafimi, thus 
striking the first blow of a war which was 
to end in an Italian Parliament, the first 
known in history. The victory opened 
the way to Palermo, across the island, 
and inspired the soldiers with unlimited 
confidence in their leader. Three days 
later Garibaldi occupied the heights com- 
manding the city, and after a desperate 
conflict with the royalists made his way 
through its gates, and became the posses- 
sor of the town and its strongholds. A 
universal armament of the citizens took 
place, and on July 20, at the head of 
2,500 men, Garibaldi gave battle to 7,000 
Neapolitans at Melazzo, and compelled 
them to evacute that fortress. On the 
25th he drove them into Messina, where, 
on the 27th, he made his triumphal entry 
into the city, the garrison, alarmed at his 
approach, having compelled their general 
to submit. Garibaldi was now master of 
Sicily. While he was contemplating an 
invasion into Calabria, a letter arrived 
from Victor Emmanuel, directing him 
not to leave the island. Garibaldi de- 
clined to follow these instructions, and 
about the middle of August he made a 
descent into Calabria, and was imme- 
diately joined by volunteers from all 
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parts of the country. His forces soon 
numbered between 15,000 and 18,000 men. 
His son Menotti added 800 new men to 
the army, and other enlistments made 
the entire force amount to between 20,000 
and 25,000 men. The forts commanding 
the sea and harbor approaches of that 
country were soon captured. As the 
army passed on from place to place, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel was proclaimed King of 
Italy, with loud shouts of “ Viva Garibal- 
di.” The arms of the Bourbons were 
torn down amid rejoicings, and the women 
spread flowers and confetti in the road. 
The scene is described as having been one 
of marvelous enthusiasm, and it is said 
that not a single quarrel or theft took 
place, in a country unhappily famous for 
petty quarrels and petty thefts. As these 
successes became known in Naples the 
excitement which had prevailed for some 
days greatly increased. Francis II.—a 
well-meaning king suffering from the sins 
and misgovernment of his father—was 
powerless to control his people, and at 
last fled from the city. On his arrival in 
Naples, Garibaldi found no resistance, 
and, in order that he might show the 
world that he came as a liberator, and 
not as a conqueror, he entered the city’s 
gates accompanied by only a few friends. 

On Oct. 1, 1860, Garibaldi met the army 
of Francis II. on the river Volturno. It 
was the largest battle in point of numbers 
that Garibaldi ever engaged in. The king 
precipitated the conflict, which resulted 
in his complete defeat, although he had 
30,000 men, while his conquerors scarcely 
numbered 15,000. 

This was Garibaldi’s last triumph, and 
when Victor Emmanuel met Garibaldi at 
Naples, after a triumphal march across 
the Papal frontier, the hero relinquished 
his command, and soon afterward set sail 
for Caprera. 

In February following, the first Italian 
Parliament proclaimed Victor Emmanuel 
King of Italy, Garibaldi was elected to 
Parliament, but after a few years’ service 
he retired. In April, 1862, he was made 
General-in-Chicf of the National Guard, 
and in that position he made an attack 





on Rome, where he was wounded and 
taken prisoner. In 1864 he visited En- 
gland, and in 1866 fought against the 
Austrians. In 1867 he invaded the Papal 
States without the King’s authority, and 
was defeated at Mentana. In 1870 he 
served France as commander of dn irreg- 
ular force in the Vosges. In 1871 he was 
elected to the French Assemblypout soon 
resigned. In 1875 hetook his seat in the 
Italian Parliament at Rome, but in later 
years constitutional ailments precluded 
him from,taking part in public affairs, 
and he was rarely seen absent from Ca- 
prera, where he lived with a peasant 
woman and his son and daughter. His 
last appearance on a public occasion was 
at the centennial celebration at Palermo 
last March of the Sicilian Vespers. 

In personal appearance Garibaldi when 
at his best,was of middle stature,with broad 
square shoulders, herculean limbs, long 
brown hair, with slightly gray beard. He 
wore a Coat and vest that buttoned up to 
the throat, a broad-brimmed hat and large 
trowsers. His complexion was florid, his 
head well developed in the crown and 
forehead. His manner was frank, im- 
petuous, and sincere. 
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I know a duke, well—let him pass— 
T may not call his grace an ass; 
Though if I did, ’'d dv no wrong— 
Save to the asses and my song. 


The duke ?s neither wise nor good ; 

Re gambles, drinks, scorns womanhood, 
And at the age of twenty-four 

Was worn and battered as three-score. 


I know a waiter in Pall Mall, 

Who works, and waits, and reasons well ; 
Is gentle, courteous, and refined, 

And has a magnet in his mind. 


What is it makes his graceless grace 
So like a jockey out of place ? 

What makes a waiter—tell who can— 
So very like a gentleman ? 


Perhaps their mothers! God is great! 
Perhaps ’t is accident—or fate! 
Perhaps because—hold not my pen! 
We can breed horses but not men! 
— English Exchange. 
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HISTORIC PROBLEMS. 


HERE are historic as well as math- 
ematical problems, but there is no 
general similarity in them save in the 
name. Theorems in mathematics are 
susceptible of solution, if one can only 
get at the principles that underlie them. 
But there are no known rules by which 
the historical student can certainly and 
. demonstrably solve the problems that are 
ever appearing on Clio’s scroll. A theo- 
rem of Euclid however difficult consists 
of certain logical elements, and a series 
of mathematical processes will prove the 
truth or the fallacy of an operation indis- 
putably and unerringly. None of the 
problems of history can be disposed of 
so readily. Assumptions of solutions 
can easily be made, but these in turn can 
be overthrown by the more subtle reason- 
ing or the profounder erudition of an- 
other. And even the assumption of the 
last is not received as irrevocable. They 
are only speculations at the best, depend- 
ent on the animus of the writer, and can 
never receive the’ credence accorded to 
testimony irrespective of personal consid- 
erations. 

Many of these questions are perhaps 
silly ones, the more so as it does not ap- 
pear in all cases what should be the con- 
ditions of the problems. And still the 
amusement experienced in their exami- 
nation is not surpassed by the interest 
and importance many times attached to 
them. An acute observer has declared 
that the study of history makes one wise. 
Accepting the truth of this apothegm as 
applied to history in its political and phi- 
losophical bearing, it must be no less true 
that an examination of its mathematical 
qualities, as we are pleased to term them, 
must render one subtle and profound. 
Take for instance that problem of Herod- 
otus, what would have been the result 
if Xerxes had been victorious at Salamis ? 
In order to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion, one must read through long 
annals, look at this and that authority, 
examine the religious and civil institu- 
tions of the rival nations, and not only 





must he be conversant with all the de- 
tails of contemporary history, but he must 
stand far enough off to judge of the 
effects ro and con upon his own age. In 
fact he must bring to the investigation a 
mind filled with the knowledge of long 
years of study. No novice, no empiric 
can sit in judgment upon the declarations 
of astute and experienced historians. 

Sir Edward Creasy, in his “ Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles,” maintains that Marathon 
was the important and decisive event of 
the Greco-Persian war rather that Sa- 
lamis. How this could well be when the 
Persians were urged on to still more des- 
perate undertakings by Xerxes, and the 
Greeks had all their gloriés to win over 
again, we fail to see. Nor do we accept 
the assertion that Europe was saved from 
a desolation greater than would have oc- 
curred from a deluge, by the destruction 
of the Persian armament. Greece rose 
indeed to unprecedented greatness and 
splendor, after the billows of that mighty 
torrent had ceased to roll, but has one 
ever thought what lay at the bottom of 
that majestic and brilliant upheaval? The 
inherent genius of the Greek alone would 
never have forced into such sudden 
action the arts and philosophy. Nor was 
it through the artificial and forced influ- 
ence of the fierce struggle the Greeks had 
passed through. Sometimes, but not in 
this case, has civilization been matured 
by the energy of distress. What was it 
then that brought about this unexpected 
and glorious epoch that boasted of the 
Parthenon, of Plato and of Sophocles? 
We answer, it was the influence of the 
Oriental upon the Greek mind. 

The results were brilliant but perma- 
nent, the process had been of slow 
growth. From the time of Croesus, from 
the time when Solon and Pythagoras 
had studied at Asiatic courts this influ- 
ence had been going out, silently but 
slowly. The injection of the vast hosts 
of Darius and Xerxes into Greece for- 
warded this revolution. Mere contact 
alone would have done much, but doubt- 
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less many of the conquered, some of 
them mere Asiaticized Greeks, remained 
behind, and their influence performed no 
unimportant work. Greece threw off 
the Asiatic despotism, but succumbed 
to Asiatic thought, Asiatic manners, 
Asiatic religion. To the active, sub- 
tle, restless spirit of the Greek were 
now joined the gravity, the philosophy 
of the Oriental. All the Greek philoso- 
phers drank their wisdom from founts in 


the East. .All: the Greek poets caught 


their imagery and inspiration from the 
Orient. Greek commanders copied the 
military system of Cyrus. Greek archi- 
tects took their models from the gran- 
deur, the beauty, the splendor of Eastern 
monuments. 

In all this no evil was done to Greece, 
but much good. But would there not 
have been good of much greatef abun- 
dance, had Persian and not Greek arms 
prevailed at Salamis? No, replies the 
modern democrat, Greek genius soared 
only for the reason that it was free. But 
when was Greece ever free? True, for- 
eign domination did not always hold her 
in subjection, but her gigantic oligarchies, 
her rude democracies, her bad institutions 
were worse than foreign masters. Be- 
sides, if democracies and oligarchies were 
indeed so stimulative of genius, so patron- 
izing of letters, why sought Plato the 
court of the tygant Dionysius, Pindar and 
Euripides the court of the Macedonian 
Alexander, and Aristotle the court of 
Philip? Moreover, did not the first soar- 
ings of Greek genius take place under 
the early tyrants? Oh,no; genius is not 
dwarfed or fettered by anything. It 
flourishes at the courts of despots, under 
the rule of oligarchies, under the sway of 
democracies. Its habitat does not make 
nor mar it. Genius is divine, and God 
is everywhere. 

But if Persia had conquered Greece, 
what then? What evil would have been 
done? The religion of Zoroaster was su- 
perior to that of Homer and Hesiod, less 
animated and picturesque indeed, but 
more simple and exalted. The Persians 
had no gods partaking of the worst char- 





acteristics of a mortal nature. They wor- 
shiped their Great One not in statues nor 
in temples, but upon the sublime altars of 
lofty mountain tops. In many respects 
it resembled the religion of the Hebrews, 
and it was the only religion in the world 
besides that which was not defiled by hu- 
man sacrifices and brutal worship. Surely 
it would not have:injured Greece to have 
received this paternal, mild monotheism 
over their false though very beautiful sys- 
tem of polytheism. 

Nor were the Persians inferior in men- 
tal vigor or graceful accomplishments to 
their Greek neighbors. They cultivated 
all the elegant arts. The remains of the 
palace of Chil-menar at Persepolis, as- 
cribed by modern superstition to the 
architecture of genii, its mighty masonry, 
its terrace flights, its graceful columns, 
its marble basins, its sculptured designs 
stamped with the emblems of the Magian 
faith, show the advance of the Persian 
mind in the elaborate art of architecture. 
The Persian kings were in most cases 
men of ability, of broad benevolence, of 
active energy. Palestine renewed her 
former glory under their sway. Why 
should not Greece have flourished the 
same, nay, ten times more abundantly, the 
active Greek blood stimulated by Orien- 
tal magnificence, had she succumbed to 
Xerxes? Nor would it have been the 
first or the last time that Asia has con- 
quered Europe. Everything good, ex- 
alted, and venerable has come from the 
East. It was the cradle of art, of poesy, 
of every civilizing agent. All the pro- 
gressive religions of the world rose in the 
Orient. It would not have been so fear- 
ful after all if Greece had fallen. A hun- 
dred years more of glory might have 
been hers, and her wise men, her artists, 
her poets, and her statesmen, instead of 
having their genius cramped by the petty 
jealousies, the limited ambitions of their 
native states, might have developed 
their full powers under the fostering 
care and the brilliant courts of the great 
kings. In fact, Greece conquered by 
Persia, Oriental blood infused into her 
veins as well as Oriental thought, would 
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have been stronger than she could ever 
have been else. The Greek mind would 
not only have risen to greater affluence, 
but politically have been stronger, and 
the Roman might not have succeeded 
against the Perso-Greek. It is suggestive 
that it was not democratic Athens or 
oligarchal Sparta that withstood Rome 
the longest and the last, but Macedon and 
Etolia—Macedon whose king paid the 
tribute of earth and water to Darius, and 
Etolia whose wild tribes rushed to the 
aid of Xerxes. 

It has always been a mooted question 
whether, if Alexander the Great had met 
the Romans, he himself or the Romans 
would have succumbed. Livy, the histo- 
rian, in a marked passage undertakes to 
weigh the chances of success with which 
the mighty conqueror of the East would 
have encountered the growing Western 
Republic had he lived to lead his veterans 
across the sea into Italy. He decides in 
favor of Rome, but Livy was a Roman, 
and could well do no otherwise. Besides, 
he was not in a position to fairly examine 
the question upon its merits. Livy lived 
in the time of Augustus, and it was not 
easy to contemplate when Rome was the 
world that Rome could ever have fallen. 
Hannibal, Antiochus, Mithridates, had 
been conquered, surely, Livy argued, 
Alexander would have been conquered 
too. A modern scholar will hesitate be- 
fore he accepts this decision. 

Alexander concluded his Oriental con- 
quests and died at Babylon in .the year 
324 B.c. At this time Rome was engaged 
in a life and death struggle with the Sam- 
nite league. Hardly did she succeed 
against the skill of C. Pontius, the Sam- 
nite leader, and when the war closed the 
victorious republic was reduced to the 
last stage of exhaustion. Had the Mace- 
donian led his thirty thousand Greeks, 
flushed with the conquest of the Eastern 
world, into Italy and joined the Samnites, 
or had he alone marched up with the cities 
of Magno-Grecia and presented a second 
foe to Rome, what would have availed 
the valor of all her great captains, of a 
Fabius or of a Papirus, to save the Repub- 





lic? Rome fell once under C. Pontius 
unassisted, and only the most desperate 
measures saved her in the end. Assailed 
by a second and far more formidable 
enemy, what could she have done? Even 
fifty years afterward, Pyrrhus beat her 
armies in three great battles when she 
had the Samnites under her feet, and had 
that hero possessed half the vast resources 
of Alexander, together with his persist- 
ence, he might easily have conquered 
Italy. Think you not then thé a greater 
than Pyrrhus might have been the con- 
queror at this earlier date? 

But, objects the disciple of Livy, mighty 
as Alexander’s name is among military 
captains, there is little evidence of his 
capacity in conflict with equal enemies. 
Was not Porus an equal enemy, who was 
the monarch of a highly civilized Indo- 
European race, and who could fetch into 
the field a hundred thousand trained in- 
fantry, besides chariots and elephants? 
Yet the genius of the Macedonian over- 
came him, It is well to remember too, 
that the Macedonian phalanx was the 
most perfect instrument of warfare the 
world had yet seen; the Roman legion 
was nothing like it until Scipio improved 
it a hundred years later. None of the 
Greek soldiers showed fear before the 
elephants of Darius or Porus. How did 
the Romans withstand them in the ranks 
of Pyrrhus? In Alexarder’s day the 
Romans were probably not so civilized, 
certainly not so far advanced in military 
art, as were the Persians and the Indians. 
It was only through contact with the 
magnificence of the Greek cities-of South- 
ern Italy, and by the long campaigns with 
the Samnites their equals, that Rome in 
the time of Pyrrhus was the powerful 
state she was. 

Hannibal was a greater general than 
either Pyrrhus or Alexander, and would 
not his ultimate failure teach us to doubt 
the Macedonian’s success? We answer, 
no. There were excellent and logical 
reasons why the great Carthaginian hero 
met with defeat. In the first place he 
was not supported by the Carthaginian 
government. Hanno, the great enemy of 
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the Bascines,was all-powerful in the home 
senate, and Hannibal was forced to rely 
on the aid of the Italian tribes. In this 
also he was disappointed. Despite his 
diplomatic skill, despite his series of 
brilliant victories, the aid of the Italians 
was lukewarm and limited. Their sub- 
jugation and humiliation had been so 
complete that even the sentiment of 
revenge twas obliterated, consequently 
Hannibal’s accession of native soldiers 
was wholly inadequate to enable him to 
press on as he began. He then sum- 
moned his brother, but that brother’s 
head alone reached him, his body and the 
bones of his soldiers lay rotting on the 
banks of the Metaurus. The home gov- 
ernment inactive, his Italian allies luke- 
warm, his brother defeated, there was 
nothing for the Carthaginian to fall back 
on but his own genius, and that, unparal- 
leled as it was, could not long avail him 
against the resources, the valor, the per- 
sistence of Rome. 

In Alexander’s case it would have been 
different. His authority was absolute in 
Greece, and his resources without end. 
Even had he been beaten in one or two 
battles, he could easily have summoned 
new contingents from Greece, from Mace- 
don, from his Asiatic territories. He 
could have piled in not merely thirty 
thousand Macedonians, but double that 
force, with myriads of Syrians, Persians, 
and Greeks, with chariots, elephants, and 
horsemen. He could have exhausted the 
Roman armies in a twelvemonth. Han- 
nibal was always in need of a good engi- 
neer corps and siege apparatus. Alexan- 
der possessed an excellent supply of these 
accessories. He would have pressed right 
on to the siege of Rome itself, and the 
Roman capital would have fallen as Tyre 
fell. And the Republic would have ex- 
pired when the capital fell. | 

Another question that has been the 
occasion of much dispute is’ the more 
familiar one of Hannibal’s chance of con- 
quering Rome if he had not stopped at 
Capua. It has always been fashionable 
to suppose that Hannibal was guilty of a 
great military érror in going into winter 


quarters and submitting his men to the 
luxuries and Circean blandishments of 
the splendid Campanian capital. He - 
should have marched on while Rome was 
paralyzed by the defeat of Cannz and 
attacked the capital itself. But had 
Hannibal done this latter thing, instead 
of fifteen years of victorious occupancy 
of Italy, he would have met with instan- 
taneous and irrevocable defeat. In the 
first place Hannibal’s men were merce- 
naries, Numidians and Spaniards, fierce 
desert men and wilder clansmen from the 
hills of interior Spain, that he and his 
father had trained. They were fitted only 
for fighting in the field, and had not the 
determination and the pertinacity to par- 
ticipate in the long and tedious siege of 
a powerful walled city. Secondly, Han- 
nibal had no engineers or apparatus fora 
siege, and no means to organize a force 
of this nature. Thirdly, the idea of 
twenty thousand regular troops aided 
perhaps by as many irregular Italian 
allies, even if they had possessed all the 
necessary siege equipments, laying leag- 
uer to a city whose men were all warriors 
and which could summon from her Ital- 
ian tributaries two hundred and fifty 
thousand conscripts, is in itself pre- 
posterous. Hannibal would have been 
crushed in a moment. 

Hannibal excelled in the qualities of 
a diplomat as well as those of a military 
chieftain. His emissaries were already 
at work among the Italian cities. His 
great project was to raise Italy in insur- 
rection against Rome. The Roman con- 
quests of that country had been so thor- 
ough, her system of colonization so per- 
fect, that Italy, in one sense, was Rome, 
and Rome Italy. Therefore he could not 
hope to prevail against Rome while all 
the Italian cities were free and ready to 
aid her. He wished to detach them from 
their allegiance to the Republic, incorpo- 
rate their soldiers into his army, and then 
he could march on to the capital with 
no enemy behind him. Meanwhile, he 
needed some city for headquarters, and 
Capua, the opulent, Capua, whose walls 





were seven miles in circumference, Capua, 
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the second city of Italy in strength and 
the first in wealth, offered suitable ac- 
commodations. 

That Hannibal’s plans did not succeed 
was through no fault of his. Only paltry 
aid was granted him by Carthage. The 
Italian tribes long held in subservience 
to the military despotism of Rome, were 
slow to rally under the Carthaginian ban- 
ners. Lastly, the defeat of his brother, 
who was advancing from Spain to aid 
him, completely destroyed all chances of 
his success. “I see the doom of Car- 
thage,” groaned the chieftain when the 
head of the unfortunate Hasdrubal was 
thrown into his camp in Apulia. But he 
did not yet give up the field. Once, in 
fact, he appeared before Rome, but it was 
an act of mere bravado on his part. His 
army was small and he was unprovided 
with material for a siege. Rome was 
strongly fortified and would have laughed 
all his toilsto scorn. He flitted from place 
to place, the Romans never daring to meet 
him in the field, and after a few years the 
needs of his own country, that was lying at 
the mercy of Scipio, called him home. As 
explanatory of his defeat at Zama, it must 
be remembered that he had only raw and 
inexperienced troops, many of them the 
merchants and the young patricians of 
Carthage, unaccustomed even to toil, to 
pit against the experienced legions of 
Scipio. The fact that he made as good 
defense as he did alone justifies the hom- 
age which is still paid to the genius of 
Hannibal. 

Did Cesar pause onthe Rubicon? No, 
we answer, despite the assertions of many 
to the contrary. Why should he have 
paused? What reason was there for his 
doing so? We know none. Yet Plu- 
tarch says that he paused, enumerating 
the calamities which the passage of that 
river would bring upon the world, and 
the reflections that might be made upon 
it by posterity. At last exclaiming, “ The 
die is cast!” he drove his horse into the 
stream and Rome was free no more. The 
tale reads like a passage from a romance, 
and is evidently a fiction. Although 
rhetorical writers of later times have de- 





lighted to refer to this dramatic scene 
somewhat in the style of J. Sheridan 
Knowles, there are both critical and inter- 
nal evidence that it is a fraudulent piece 
of history, either written for dramatic 
effect, or intended as a libel on Cesar. 

Let us glance at the authorities. Sev- 
eral writers give us the history of that 
interesting and important epoch. First 
of all is the unrivaled narrativé of the 
great commander himself, who wrote as 
ably as he fought battles or practiced 
state-craft. Yet Cesar, in his Commen- 
taries, makes no mention of this incident. 
His simple narrative reads that at night- 
fall he left Ravenna secretly, crossed the 
Rubicon in the night, and at daybreak 
entered Ariminum. Of Livy’s History of 
this age we have only the Epitomes, but 
these Epitomes form a complete, though 
of course far from a detailed narrative. 
Yet in them is no allusion to Czsar’s 
halting at the Rubicon. If such an event 
had happened Livy must have known of 
it, for he lived in the succeeding genera- 
tion, and if he had heard of it there is no 
reason why he should not have recorded 
it. Nor do Dion Cassius or Velleius in 
their histories, the former living in the 
time of Alexander Severus, the latter in 
that of Tiberius, seem to know anything 
about such an incident. 

Suetonius, in his lives of the Czsars, 
was the first to mention it. Who was 
Suetonius? He was a Roman biographer 
who lived in the time of the Emperor Had- 
rian, one hundred and thirty years after 
our era, and was the author of the Lives of 
the twelve first Czsars in eight books. 
They have little critical value, and abound 
in details and anecdotes of a questionable 
character. The next author who speaks 
of the incident is Plutarch, whom we have 
already quoted. Plutarch was a Greek 
writer contemporary with Suetonius, 
whose parallel Lives of Greek and Ro- 
man Commanders are among the most 
useful and popular of ancient composi- 
tions. But Plutarch has very little his- 
torical value, and he is not regarded as 
authority only when his statements coin- 
cide with those of other writers. In fact 
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he himself tells us that he does not write 
history ; he writes the lives of great men 
with a moral purpose. His life of Julius 
Czsar is the most imperfect in the whole 
series. It is a confused jumble of facts 
snatched from different sources, without 
order, consistency, regularity, or accuracy. 
The writer seemed to labor like a man 
under restraint. He skimmed over all of 
Czsar’s great actions, and manifestly 
showed a satisfaction when he could draw 
the attention of the reader to other char- 
acters and circumstances however insig- 
nificant. Where he derived his informa- 
tion concerning the dramatic incident of 
the great captain’s anxious pause on the 
banks of the Italian river, we do not 
know; but this we know, that no reliable 
historian contemporary or otherwise has 
made mention of it. 

The internal evidences are still stronger 
that Czesar never acted the part ascribed 
to him on the Rubicon. Cesar was not 
the man to hesitate after he had once 
determined on athing. If he ever pos- 
sessed doubts at all they were all settled 


out of Cisalpine Gaul. The idea of his 
stopping in full march and anxiously 
weighing the probable consequences of 
one irremediable step is not consistent 
with Czesar’s character. He had calcu- 
lated his chances, examined the whole 
field from every point of view before he 
left Ravenna, He never undertook an 
enterprise until he had carefully exam- 
ined the chances of success, and when 
once he had determined upon his course 
his audacity and his dispatch confounded 
his enemies and his genius overthrew 
them. 

Why should Czsar have paused on the 
Rubicon? You answer that he was a 
rebel marching to enslave his country. 
But Rome was already enslaved. The 
Rome of the Fabii and the Cornelii was 
no more. Her republican institutions 
had been deflowered by Marius, by Sulla, 
by Pompey. Ten years previous her ter- 
ritories had been parceled among the 
triumvirs. Cesar was no upstart rebel. 








The strife was not between principles or 


parties, but it was a strife for power be- 
tween two individuals. That Pompey 
was the representative of the Senatorial 
party made it no better for him, but 
worse, for it had been the subserviency 
of the Senate that at first paved the way 
for the dictators and the triumvirs. That 
Czesar was the representative of the peo- 
ple did indeed better his circumstances, 
for Rome was free, you say. Pompey and 
the Senate fled, the people welcomed 
him. Cesar was no rebel then, or, if a 
rebel, Pompey was atyrant. If Pompey 
was a tyrant, then Cesar, instead of being 
a base, dishonorable wretch plotting to 
overthrow his country, was rather an 
ardent patriot, seeking to deliver her. 
Surely there was no more need of Cesar 
pausing on the Rubicon than there was 
of Washington pausing on the bank of 
the Delaware when he was about to at- 
tack the Hessians, and as the latter did 
not hesitate, we have no reason to believe 
the other did. 

It has been strongly doubted whether 
Jeanne d’Arc ever suffered the punish- 
ment that has made her a martyr, 
though details of her execution and last 
moments grace the civic records of 
Rouen. Several books have been pub- 
lished discussing the question. A Bel- 
gium lawyer is the author of one of 
these. He contends that the historians 
—who have done nothing but copy each 
other in the narratives of her death—err 
exceedingly in saying that it took place 
on the last day of May, 1429, the fact 
being that she was alive. There are good 
grounds, it is also asserted, for believing 
that the pretty tale of Abelard and 
Heloise is a pure fiction. 

Nobody has yet unriddled the mystery 
of the man in the iron mask, and nobody 
seems likely to do so. Of the various 
theories advanced by different writers 
some are more probable than . others. 
It is not likely that he was the Duke of 
Monmouth, or a bastard son of Anne of 
Austria, or a twin brother of Louis XIV. 
He was probably a political offender or 
else a rival of the King in one of his 
numerous amours. Still his identity re- 
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mains unsettled, a problem as uncertain 
as that regarding the identity of the 
writer of the famois “Junius” letters. 
These are two insoluble enigmas, impene- 
trable mysteries that baffle solution, and 
about which, perhaps, the public has be- 
come tired of surmises. 

An extremely witty and characteristic 
anecdote told of the late Lord Beacons- 
field will bear repetition in this connec- 
tion. An adherent from a distant coun- 
try brought his two sons to the then Mr. 
Disraeli, and asked him to give them a 
word of advice on their introduction into 
life. “Never try to ascertain,” said the 
illustrious statesman to the eldest boy, 
“who was the man who wore the iron 
mask, or you will be thought a terrible 
bore. Nor do you,” turning to the sec- 
ond, “ask who was the author of ‘Jun- 
ius,’ or you will be thought a bigger bore 
than your brother.” 











Walpole wrote an ingenious work to 
show—taking for his base the conflicting 
statements in history and biography— 
that no such person as Richard the Third 
of England ever existed, or that if he did 
he could not have been a tyrant ora 
hunchback. “ Historic Doubts Relative 
to Napoleon Bonaparte ” was published 
in London in 182v,.and created wide- 
spread amusement becaus2 of its many 
clear strokes of humor and satirical 
pungency. Napoleon, who was at the 
time a captive at St. Helena, admired 
the composition greatly. Archbishop 
Whately and Sydney were each reported 
to be the author. Since the publication 
of that sketch numerous imitations have 
been issued, but none have shown much 
originality or literary skill, and have, 
therefore, vanished into the darkness of 
merited oblivion. 

FRED. MYRON COLBY. 





A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF CONFEDERATE CELEBRITIES.—NO, 2. 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS,* 


Fok years before the war there had been 
pointed out in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, to the curiosity of 
the stranger, a singular figure; his singu- 
larities, observed at a distance, being that 
in all weathers he was wrapped in a heavy 
overcoat, and that in his congressional seat 
he wore his hat. These eccentricities were 
allowed him as of tenderness for his health. 
The figure almost lost in the overcoat was 
that of a dwarfish man ; the stooped shoul- 
ders and the bulging brow, with an effect of 
lowness, which was increased by the fashion 
of wearing the hair brushed straight down 
‘on the forehead, giving the singular idea 
of a growth mashed down, and restrained 
by an ungraceful pressure. 


* The series of papers of which this is the second, was 
sent to the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a 
few months before their author, Mr. Edward A. Pol- 
lard, died. He was one of the most cultivated writers 
produced by the South, and an earnest sympathizer 
with the movement for a separate Confed y, anda 





close observer of the events which occurred during the 
late struggle. 








The face of this man is a study. Beard- 
less, but too square to be boyish; a wan, 
bilious face that tells of a life-long invalid, 
not in the common marrings of wrinkles or 
furrows, rather a singularly smooth face 
with the querulousness of disease plastered 
all over it; superimposed upon this the air 
of a peculiar melancholy, not resentful 
enough to be that of the invalid, nor tender 
enough to be that of a sentimentalist, but a 
melancholy of purely intellectual aspects— 
that visage we often observe iu profound 
thinkers, as mingling the expression of the 
patience of thought with its despairing un- 
satisfaction. The face is an unnatural one 
from these layers of expression, so to speak. 
We feel, at first, the instinctive pitiful with- 
drawal that is natural at the sight of life- 
long organic invalidism ; but its “pale cast 
of thought” wins us back to a more inter- 
ested and less painful observation of the wan 
face. Are we not always singularly attracted 
by the expression of melancholy in the face 
of a certain class of deep thinkers, the “ in- 
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teresting” students of the lamp? There is | 
no moral significance in it to disturb our 
sympathies, or to excite painful emotions ; 
the suggestions are simply intellectual. We 
see in it not the puzzled expression or pain- 
ful abztraction of a man who thinks only 
mathematically: rather that of one who has 
something of imagination coupled with his 
tasks of intellect, and who, although his 
problem is unsolved, yet goes on with the 





sublime patience of an endless thought, 


noticed that, though the most powerful in 
convincing, they deal scarcely at all in the 
form of argument; the style is that of clear, 
strong, elaborate statement, where the forms 
or processes of reasoning are studiously sup- 
pressed. The most convincing of speakers 
and writers, he is yet apparently the least 
logical; scarcely ever formal or pretentious 
in his propositions. His style affords one 
of the best studies of the exceeding power 
of Statement, in the sense of argument in 





ALEXANDER 
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H. STEPHENS. 
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never ceasing the sense of importance, 
though it be a despairing one, of what he 


has undertaken to meditate. 

Mr. Stephens’ characteristic intellectual 
power is that of elabcrateness; a thorough 
elaborateness, all the more remarkable that 
it does not display its methods, but is quite 
satisfied to state in the amplest way the 
conclusions it has reached through long and 
painful processes of thought. Of all Mr. 
Stephens’ speeches and writings it will be 


disguise ; the argument in such case being 
all the more effective that it does not adver- 
tise itself, and put opposition on its guard 
by giving it a formal defiance, but rather 





captivates it, and secures conviction by un- 
conscious methods. Such a style, whose 
simplest definition is “the way of putting 
things,” is the most powerful to be found in 
the whole repertoire of rhetoric; it is that 
which makes all “ strong writing,” and the 
best triumphs of the orator; and it is espec- 
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ially to be remarked of it that, as its power 
consists in an apparent simplicity, it never 
affords a true measure of the labor neces- 
sary to produce it, or of the intellectual 
merit it involves, There are no evidences 
of the lorg processes of thought and of rea- 
soning that have chosen to array themselves 
in a style of simple propositions ; and, in- 
deed, one that is studious to exclude the 
idea that theré is anything disputable about 
it, and to have its positions taken as matters 
of course or at the readiest credence. But 
while such a style—that illustrating this 
superiority, this peculiar virtue of statement 
—is but seldom credited by the popular 
mind for intellectual ability, we repeat that 
it is that which is supreme in point of real 
success, and forms the best and most en- 
during triumphs of writer and speaker. 

Mr. Stephens did not increase his reputa- 
tion in the war. He was singularly, and 
even suspiciously silent during the con- 
test ; a reserve that was, in part, attributed 
to his dislike of President Davis, although 
sometimes accused of a deeper and more 
sinister meaning. As presiding officer of 
the Senate—in which position his office as 
Vice-President was alone conspicuous—he 
was grotesquely unfit; his figure was mean 
and graceless in such a position, he had none 
of that commanding presence of the ruler 
or moderator of an assembly, and he lacked 
that readiness of decision to govern a de- 
bate of which he was satisfied to be only 
the critical observer. His proper element 
was in the debate itself, and that he de- 
clined. His former reputation had been that 
of the Great Commoner in the lower house 
of the old Congress at Washington ; and 
there, and in addressing popular assemblies, 
rather than those more critical, in circum- 
stances where the. weight of his peculiar 
style of broad, strong statement, disdaining 
alike the forms of the logician and the orna- 
ments of the rhetorician, was most likely to 
tell, he was almost without a rival. He was 
an “orator” only in the limited sense—yet 
a sense by no means a low one. His style 
of delivery was characteristic. He scarcely 
used a gesture; there was no transfigura- 
tion, such as imagination looks for in the 
orator warmed in his address ; his face was 








luminous at times, yet plainly not from the 
heat of emotion, only from that vivacity of 
intellect, that rush of thought which sup- 
plies an illumination of a certain sort to the 
face, yet quite different from that of “the 
divine afflatus” of genius and passion ; the 
only very notable change in the man, in the 
tides of his speech, was a voice that rose 
with them, the most remarkable ever heard, 
a miracle of clear, commanding sound from 
this wan, withered face, the arms hanging 
loosely by his side, no gesture to aid the ex- 
pression of excitement, and yet from a pres- 
ence so little imposing a note as supreme 
and stirring as that from “a trumpet with a 
silver sound.” 

Those most intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Stephens, allowing his great intellectual 
merit, yet say that he is afflicted with an in- 
ordinate vanity, which is all the more abject 
that he keeps it studiously concealed. It is 
a pity that a picture, otherwise so admirable, 
should be overcast with such an imputa- 
tion ; but the evidence which comes to us 
on the subject is too direct and minute to 
be doubted. There is a general impression, 
verified often enough, that vanity is the vice 
of small intellects, and the sign of such; 
but the rule does not hold unexceptionally 
good; that great intellectual power may 
abide with conceit is not an absolute logical 
impossibility, and a keen observation of hu- 
man nature is sometimes surprised to find 
rare instances of their union in the same 
character. As the gentle author of “ Elia,” 
in his essay on “ Bullies,” has been at pains 
to show that of such are sometimes truly 
brave men, so in the ranks of the conceited 
it will sometimes happen—however rare the 
discovery, as opposed to our ideals—that 
we will find a great intellect, neither the 
reality nor greatness of which we can dis- 
pute. 

To charge Alexander H. Stephens with 
vanity will, doubtless, be a great surprise to 
the general public, to whom he has worn the 
appearance of a man the farthest removed 
from such an imputation ; one of those tran- 
scendental creatures, living in his own atmos- 
phere of hyper-virtuous egotism, with a sub- 
lime indifference to public opinion, studious 
to ignore it, whenever it is brought into con- 
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versation, or resenting the idea that he pays 
any attention to the outside world, in which 
he has chosen such a reserved and isolated 
life. Now, there may be in this various 
world a few rare instances of souls which 
thus “dwell apart”; but we are con- 
strained to observe that when this indiffer- 
ence to public opinion is worn as the mask 
of vanity, it is a vanity of a mean sort. In 
a somewhat extensive observation of public 
men we have always had our suspicion of a 
class who are especially fond of contemning 
“what the newspapers say,” or of profess- 
ing to ignore it. We are persuaded that 
the fact will often be found, that of these 
very men are those most eaten up with a 
secret anxiety as to what the newspapers 
do say, and who are often servilely alert 
to catch its least word of censure; that 
among these politicians and public men of 
our day appearing so savagely indifferent to 
public opinion, we may always be sure of 
finding the most careful consulters of its 
oracles, They are like Sir Fretful Plagi- 
ary in the play, replying to the circle that 
rigs him with their flatteries and depreca- 
tions of his critics, “ D———n the newspapers, 
I never see them,” and who, yet, is found, 
curiously enough, to be minutely aware of 
the least thing printed to his discredit. 

Of Mr. Stephens’ secret regard for the 
newspapers a single illustration is afforded. 
A gentleman who was his private secretary 
for a number of years, relates that one of 
his regular tasks was to clip from the jour- 
nals, including the whole press of Georgia, 
the least paragraph in which his patron’s 
name was mentioned, and to paste them in 
a book kept for the purpose. So exacting 
was the task that it was made to include 
even the least two-line item of the obscurest 
country paper ; and when Mr. Stephens was 
absent in Washington, his secretary, who 
remained in Georgia, regularly mailed to 
him bulletins of these clippings. 

The same gentleman who used his scis- 
sors and paste so industriously, relates a 
rather dramatic anecdote of Mr. Stephens, 
which gods further to illustrate the sensi- 
tiveness of his vanity, and, besides, offers 
an explanation of a somewhat curious piece 
of literary history. After the war, the pub- 





lic was surprised by the emanation from Mr. 
Stephens of his bulky octavo volumes of the 
“constitutional ” history of the contest, de- 
voted exclusively to the vindication of the ex- 
tremest doctrines of Secession, and of those 
peculiar politics which had precipitated the 
war; a surprise, because the work was so 
ill-timed, so written without occasion, and 
so contradictory of all that had hitherto 
been believed of Mr. Stephens’ aversion to 
the secession movement and his former po- 
litical courses. An explanation of this work, 
which merely “fought the war over again,” 
and in which the author is so pronounced 
for the extremest of a past and dead school 
of politics, may, possibly, be found in the 
following circumstances: A few months 
after the surrender of General Lee, Mr. 
Stephens was released from a confinement 
in Fort Warren, and he returned immedi- 
ately to Atlanta, the ruins of which were 
then unrepaired. He was met there by the 
gentleman referred to above. The darkness. 
of night had just covered the city when Mr. 
Stephens alighted at his hotel; without 
waiting to sup or to change his dress, he 
expressed a great desire to walk over the 
“ruined district,” which he had not seen 
since the war, and which had been formerly 
familiar to him as a place of opulent houses 
and happy homes. On his friend remon- 
strating that there was not light enough to 
make the melancholy survey, he suggested 
that a lantern should be carried between 
them, and thus equipped they sallied out. 
The painful and romantic pilgrimage was 
done in silence; through passage-ways tor- 
tured with ruins rendered more imposing 
by the imperfect and fitful light thrown upon 
them, the two walked, until Mr. Stephens. . 
stopped from apparent exhaustion, and sat — 
down on a portion of the wreck about him. 
After some conversation expressing dismay 
and pain, such as might naturally be in 
spired by the imperfectly shown scene of 
the horrors of war and the weird circum- 
stances in which the night-walkers surveyed 
it, Mr. Stephens turned abruptly to his com- 
panion and said: “ Tell me what the people 
of Georgia think ofme. I have been away, 
and feel as a stranger among them—alas! 
that I should revisit them in such a scene! 
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Tell me the truth, and don’t spare me.” 
“Well, sir,” replied his companion, “if you 
will hear the bitter truth, it is that you have 
utterly lost the confidence and affections of 
this people. I tell you plainly that you, the 
former idol of Georgia, could not now be 
elected to a constable’s place within the 
limits of this State. There is a feeling of 
positive resentment toward you; people ac- 
cuse you because of the distance you kept 
between yourself and Mr. Davis. I hear 
them saying that your heart was not in the 
war, that it was, ina great measure, brought 
to its unhappy conclusion through your 
coldness and perversity. I tell you this as 
something as painful for me to speak as it 
is for you to hear; but you demanded the 
truth, and you have it.” For the space of 
a minute, Mr. Stephens’ face was buried in 
his hands; suddenly he rose, as if animated 
by an inspiration. “I know what I'll do,” 
he said in words thick with eagerness: “I'll 
show these Southern people that they have 
misunderstood me, and I will do it in a 
book / —a book wherein I shall write up 
Secession, even from its grave, a book that 
shall be the great work of my life.” This 
magnum opus the world has since had in 
two bulky volumes. It has been variously 
criticised. Among Southern secessionists, 
the personal friends of Mr. Stephens point 
to it as the monument of a fame recovered, 
if not ofa “lost cause’ regained. The pres- 
ent writer will attempt no inscription of his 
own upon it. EDWARD A, POLLARD. 
SINGULAR RECOVERY OF LosT VAL- 
UABLES.—A writer in the Providence (R. 
I.) Fournal tells the following story: 
“One autumn, in the warehouse of L. D. 
Anthony & Co., I was trying on a pair of 
fleecy-lined gloves, which did not suit 
me, so I bought another pair. A few 
days after I missed a gold ring from the 
third finger of my left hand. How long 
it had been gone I had no idea. I 
searched the house for it, and went into 
Mr. Anthony’s store and other places to 
see if anything there had been seen of it. 
In vain the search, the inquiries. 
“Months rolled on, till biting frosts 
reminded me it was time to lay in a stock 
of winter gloves. Once more I took my- 











self to Mr. Anthony’sand asked for fleecy- 
lined gloves. The first pair I tried on I 
found too short at the wrists. In taking 
off the left-hand glove I felt a ring in one 
of the fingers. While slowly disentan- 
gling it from the fleecy lining I said to the 
salesman, ‘ Here is a ring; whose shall it 
be, mine, as I have found it, or yours be- 
cause it is found in your establishment?’ 
The weighty question was decided in my 
favor. At that moment my lost ring 
came to my mind, and I said: ‘Who 
knows but that is the very ring I lost 
nearly a year ago?’ The answer was: 
‘That can not be, asI do not think we 
have a pair of gloves on hand that we 
had last year at this time.’ Slowly I drew 
out the ring. Yes, it was mine; my ini- 
tials on the outside, those of the don@r 
on the inside! By that time every in- 
mate of the establishment was looking 
on with the utmost eagerness, awaiting 
the result. The wonder was that the 
gloves had not been sent to some store 
off in the country, where they might have 
changed owners several times. 

“Another strange incident happened 
to me somewhat similar in kind. Coming 
home from England a dozen years ago, I 
put some things I had brought for pres- 
ents to friends in a bureau drawer in the 
spare chamber. Among them was a large 
carnelian I had bought in the Isle of 
Wight. After a while that stone was 
missing. I could not imagine what had 
become of it. I could only think it must 
have been dropped when the other 
things were taken from the drawer. 
More than seven years passed, nothing 
having been seen or heard of the stone. 
At length I decided to make a change in 
the sleeping-room up-stairs, and the bu- 
reau was removed into another chamber. 
Each drawer had paper on the bottom of 
it. On taking out one paper, which, being 
too large for the drawer, had a fold across 
the middle, I felt something move in the 
fold. Softly turning it, there lay my car- 
nelian ! And yet, each year, at ‘ house clean- 
ing time,’ every paper had been taken out, 
dusted and put back into the drawer, and 
how it happened the stone had never 
fallen out is more than I can tell.” 
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ERRORS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 


APOLEON ALAMETH was a man 

of superior abilities, taking his own 
testimony as evidence in the case. To 
hear him speak of himself—what he had 
done, what he could do, and what he de- 
signed to do—one would suppose that he 
considered himself a /ctt/e wzser than the 
author of the book of Proverbs. He 
thought he knew more than his father 
and mother several years before he ar- 
rived at the lawful age to leave their 
guardianship. With this self-important 
feeling ever active in his mind by day 
and haunting him in his dreams by 
night, he at last came to the sage con- 
clusion that it would be the part of wis- 
dom to leave his father’s house uncere- 
moniously, without the knowledge or 
consent of his parents, and engage in 
some kind of business on his “own 
hook.” 

It may be proper to remark in this 
connection, that the parents of young Ala- 
meth were not remarkable for wisdom 
and consistency in the government of 
their children. They were tyrannical, 
overbearing, fault-finding, and petulant ; 
never giving reproof with gentleness and 
love, but with harshness and anger. 

The haughty spirit of Napoleon—made 
so partly by the hereditary transmission 
of mental qualities, and partly by the 
mode of government that he received— 
was impatient of the restraint thrown 
around him at home, and he longed for 
that freedom which is the native element 
of every human soul. Children who are 
treated kindly and affectionately by their 
parents seldom leave home without their 
consent. Love begets respect for par- 
ental authority, while fear of punishment 
will, as it were, force a child to seek sym- 
pathy among strangers by flight from a 
paternal prison. 

Napoleon Alameth left his father’s 
house at the age of seventeen, and, hav- 
ing been accustomed from childhood to 
labor on a farm, he found no difficulty in 
obtaining employment as a tiller of the 
soil. But his native independence of 








character would not permit him to re- 
main long at one place, and, in the 
course of two years, he had been a la- 
borer:in a dozen different families. Dur- 
ing this period he became very much in- 
terested in the person of a young lady, 
whose affections it had been his good for- 
tune to win. It may appear strange to 
some minds that one with his haughty, 
domineering spirit should be successful 
in winning the esteem of the gentler sex. 
But may it not be true that 


“* Woman, born to be controlled, 
Stoops to the forward and the bold”? 


Julia Howard, the prospective wife of 
Napoleon, was not remarkable for beauty 
or intelligence. She was educated at the 
district school, and made an average pro- 
ficiency in the common branches of edu- 
cation. Until her acquaintance with Mr. 
Alameth she had entertained*the noble 
idea of fitting herself for a school-ma’am, 
but he having made proposals to her to 
engage in a different sphere of useful- 
ness, she abandoned the idea of becom- 
ing a teacher, and laid aside. Smith's 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, etc., 
and went busily to work piecing bed- 
quilts and comfortables, and making suck 
other articles as are needed in housekcep- 
ing. 

She possessed a kind of sprightliness 
and good nature which rendered her 
company agreeable; but she lacked that 
firmness, stability, and dignity necessary 
to control others. With these mental 
characteristics she would have failed in 
one of the most important elements of a 
good school-teacher, viz.: government. 
Her temper was like a whirlwind—one 
blast, and it was all over. She frequently 
got vexed with-Mr. Alameth and de- 
clared she would never marry him, but 
in a few minutes would repent of her 
rash act, and make all the acknowledg- 
ments which an ardent lover could ask 
to bring about a satisfactory reconcilia- 
tion. 

I have heard it observed by persons 
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wise in matters pertaining to courtship 
and marriage, that if lovers have little 
petty quarrels before marriage, they are 
quite sure to have serious altercations af- 
terward. This observation has one fact 
to substantiate its truthfulness in the 
case of Mr. Alameth and his lady-love. 
Their petty quarrels during courtship 
were only preludes to contentions—tri- 
fling to commence with, but of sufficient 
consequence in the end to mar their do- 
mestic tranquillity. The causes which 
produced this unpleasant state of things 
will be explained in the sequel. 

N. B. Alameth and Julia Howard were 
married with due forms and ceremonies 
after a very interesting courtship of six 
months. They lived happily together 
for a few weeks, when a dispute, trifling 
to begin with, arose between them, which 
ended in hard words, and had a tendency 
for the time being to weaken the strength 
of their affection. After the affray was 
over, however, they saw the evil of their 
conduct, regretted the course they had 
taken, and mutually resolved never to let 
their passions get the mastery over their 
better faculties while life remained. But 
their good intentions were not sufficient 
to keep their tempers in due subjection 
to reason, and frequent altercations were 
the result. Notwithstanding this they 
really loved each other; and, if during 
the time that their war of words (for 
they never resorted to any harsher meas- 
ures) was at the highest pitch they threat- 
ened to separate, the latent spark of gen- 
uine love which existed between them 
would kindle into a flame when the ex- 
citement of passion was over, and their 
past misconduct would be forgotten. 

Years passed away and Napoleon the 
runaway boy was settled in life with a 
loving, /ret/ul wife, and three as gritty, 
ill-governed children as ever lived in a 
New England village. In the first place, 
as has been intimated, these children had 
inherited a predisposition from their law- 
ful progenitors to be irritable. But this 
could have been overcome, and they 
might, with judicious management and 
proper education and training, have been 





made dutiful and well-behaved children. 
But as Mr. Alameth and his wife had 
never learned to govern themselves, it was 
impossible for them to govern others. It 
is of no use to tell your child to be moral, 
benevolent, and religious, and then in 
your intercourse with the world act in 
direct opposition to the precepts you 
have inculcated. “To present to the 
moral sentiments their appropriate excit- 
ing objects should be the first great aim 
of education.” This is the only true 
mode to make children act well. Pre- 
cepts may do something, but they are 


feeble, indeed, compared with example. 


Would you have your child benevolent, 
engage it early in acts of kindness, and 
be yourself kind. Would. you excite its 
reverence, you must be respectful in your 
demeanor, treat all with due considera- 
tion, and be attentive to the duties of 
religion. 

Mr. Alameth and his wife acted on a 
very different principle from the above 
in the management of their children. 
Whenever they reproved them for any 
misdemeanor, they were sure to do it in 
anger and in tones of harshness and se- 
verity. This mode of addressing them 
would excite their anger, and smother all 
the generous and friendly emotions of 
the soul. 

Their oldest child, Evangeline, was en- 
dowed by nature with an active mind and 
considerable acuteness of intellect, com- 
bined with that firmness and independ- 
ence which were characteristic traits in 
the family on the father’s side. Her 
temper was quick, and when aroused by 
high excitement, impetuous as the tor- 
rent. Such a disposition needed great 
wisdom and gentleness to guide it aright, 
but the following circumstances will show 
the kind of government under which she 
lived. 

Evangeline, with her natural impetu- 
osity of temper, had given a younger sis- 
ter a blow on the head, which, if it did 
no personal harm, aroused the anger of 
the little one, and she went crying to her 
mother, saying, “Eva has been striking 
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me.” The mother, instead of reproving 
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Evangeline in a reasonable manner, ap- 
proached her with a look which exhibited 
the very personification of anger, and in 
language corresponding with the expres- 
sion of her countenance, said: “ You lit- 
tle wretch, you! what have you been 
striking your sister for? Come to me 
and I will teach you not to do the like 
again.” 

Eva, well aware of the lot which 
awaited her, was tardy in obeying the 
commands of her mother, and a short 
race was the consequence. The mother 
outstripped the daughter, who was soon 
caught by the hair, and in a very un- 
pleasant manner led into the house, and, 
without a word being said to her about 
the injustice and cruelty of striking her 
sister, she received a brutal whipping, 
and the scene closed by an exclamation 
from the mother, in a voice of com- 
mingled rage and satisfaction, “ Do the 
like again if you dare!” Now, it needs 
no argument to prove that such a course 
of training, long persisted in, will spoil 
any child. 

Many persons consider the mind a 
complete mystery, which it is of no use 
for them to try to solve. Parents hold- 
ing this view of the subject, if their chil- 
dren are vicious and ungovernable, lay 
the whole blame to their natural deprav- 
ity or tendency to evil. They seldom 
blame themselves for their misconduct, 
although they may have been the means 
of their disobeying the fifth command- 
ment in the Decalogue. 

The sure result of such training, as be- 
fore described, is to make children worse 
instead of better. It is a trite saying that 
“ Like excites like.” If you meet a neigh- 
bor with a smile and address him kindly, 
he will return the compliment in a like 
manner; but if you call him a rascal 
and a villain, in tones of harshness and 
severity, you will be likely to receive 
a bitter answer, accompanied perhaps 
with a blow. This rule holds good in 
the government of children. If you use 
harsh means and always appeal to their 
animal passions, you will increase the 
activity and strength of those faculties 
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which you desire to quell, and the effect 
is to make them worse instead of better. 
Appeal to their reason and sense of jus- 
tice. Tell them of the consequences re- 
sulting from a life of disobedience, and it 
will excite the nobler faculties of the soul 
and stimulate to virtuous deeds. The 
former mode of governing children fits 
them for vagabonds; the latter prepares 
them for usefulness and happiness. 
Napoleon B. Alameth and his wife pur- 
sued the former course, and their chil- 
dren became pests of society—a curse to 
their parents and the world. They diso- 
beyed the commands of their parents 
when young, and, as they increased in 
years, they increased in wickedness and 
violated the laws of theif country. The 
parents saw their own course of life and 
mourned over their misconduct when it 


| was too late. Their sorrow was some- 


what mitigated by their ignorance, for 
they ascribed the bad character of their 
children chiefly to the inscrutable decree 
of fate. If, like Eli of old, they had 
known that they had been the cause of 
their children’s vicious conduct, they 
would have been miserable indeed. Eli 
has always been accused of having com- 
mitted a great error in not governing his 
children aright, and it should be the first 
study of those who have the responsibil- 
ity of governing immortal beings dur- 
ing the first years of their existence to 
learn to do it in such a manner that they 
may be fitted for honor and usefulness 
on earth and happiness in heaven. 
P. L. BUELL. 





BEAUTY OF CHARACTER.—Every va- 
riety of leaf has a beauty of form peculiar 
to itself. Beautifully blended shades of 
color adorn the flowers, velvety carpets of 
green cover valley and hill; clear waters 
go sparkling on their course ; golden gems 
of light thickly stud the deep blue sky, or 
when dimmed by the sun’s brighter luster 
a softened azure pleases the eye. Beauty, 
beauty everywhere! Whether great or 
the most minute, a form and coloring of 





beauty are given to all. The child of 
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nature has his soul filled and thrilled with 
the loveliness that is all about him. 

In his imitative power man has wrought 
out numberless works of art, fairly rival- 
ing dame Nature herself. In his love for 
the beautiful, man brings art and nature 
to adorn his home; charming pictures 
hang on the walls, the fairest of flowers 
are at the windows—everything to please 
the senses. Nor is the adornment of the 
mind forgotten. Books that please, in- 
struct, elevate the mind, are not lacking. 

Yet the world in all its beauty is not 
perfect beauty. Insects destroy the flow- 
ers, worms cat into the fruit, sickness and 
deformity mar the human family, sin 
creeps into our houses, into our hearts. 
Beautiful homes and surroundings greatly 
influence our lives for good. Yet debar- 
red from the companionship of pleasant, 
congenial people, the sweetest charm is 
gone. Or even one ugly-hearted person 
in our midst is like the destroying fruit- 
worm, withering bright green leaves of 
joy, and drying up juicy fruits of happi- 
ness. Oh! there are some things—aye, 
some people in this world that are not 
beautiful. The form and features may be 





symmetrical in their outlines; there may 
be even a whitewash of beauty over all, 
that time and eternity will wipe off, leav- 
ing only horrid ugliness to be seen. 

Of all things the most ugly, is the ugly 
heart,. disposition, character. And of all 
things most beautiful, is the beautiful 
heart, disposition, character. Colors and 
forms of loveliness are pleasing; wisdom 
and intelligence of mind we admire; but 
above all shines the beautiful character. 
From it there radiates a glow of beauty 
that shines through form and feature like 
a ray of sunlight brightening up things 
wherever it may chance to be. Nothing 
is so great in value as the true, kindly, 
gentle, Christian heart, that outshines and 
will outlast all things of time. When we 
feel the sweet, overshadowing influ- 
ence of all that is beautiful about us, let 
us not forget the blessed influence of a 
beautiful character, and strive to “culti- 
vate first the beauty of the heart, then 
second, the beauty of the mind, and third, 
the beauty of the person.” Then shall 
we be truly beautiful. Heart first, and all 
else shall be added thereunto. 

S. M. BIDDLE. 





“FOR SALE.”’ 


“You're right! A charming girl! My daugh- 
ter, sir. 

Just name the price that you will give for her. 

You're rather old, but then it matters not ; 

The only point is, how much gold you've got. 

She’s going, going fast! A million as she 
stands ! 

Name the figure, gentlemen, and take her off my 
hands. 


“You like your club! To that she'll not object, 

She’s been brought up suck trifles to expect. 

Carte blanche you'll have for poker or ecarte, 

She marries gold, you see, and not a heart ! 

She’s going, going fast! Another bid, I pray! 

The murket’s very active! Gentlemen, step this 
way. 


“Oh! yes, you’re talked about, but who is not ? 
A wicked name, my friend, is common lot. 

But even if the hardest things are true, 

It’s all the same to her, ’tween me and you! 





She’s going, going fast! A million as she 
stands | 

Name the figure, gentlemen, and take ber off my 
hands ! 


““We know you like your social glass, but she 
Knows all the ropes of good society. 

She’ll never taunt you if you’re late at night, 

Or call you names should you be brought home 


tight ! 

She’s going, going fast! So name your real 
estate, . 

Your jewels, and your equipage, or it will be too 
late. 


“My daughter gives you youth, you give her 
gold! 

Of course a man must pay for growing old! 

She gives you beanty in exchange for name, 

And if you’re good or bad, it’s all the same! 

She’s going, going, gone! A million as she 
stands ! 

The sale’s over, gentlemen. My daughter’s off 
my hands.” ELEANOR KIRKE. 
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HOW GEORGE SIDNEY 


“T DON’T want to go to that old 
school any more. I’m sick of it,” 
and, throwing his books and hat upon 
the table, a boy of twelve years turned a 
hot and angry face to his mother, who 
sat by the one window of the little room, 
sewing. 

“Why, George, what is the matter?” 

“I don’t want to go there any more. 
You know well enough, mamma, I don’t. 
They're so rough—scarcely a nice boy in 
my whole class. They’re teasing, or 
fighting, or doing something the whole 
time; making me miss my lessons when 
I know them ever so good, and making 
me lose marks for deportment when I’m 
not doing anything. And it aint any use 
to explain, cause. Miss Whittley thinks 
we're all alike.” 

“What has happened to-day to disturb 

you so much, my boy?” asked Mrs. Sid- 
ney, gently. 
- “Oh, mamma, I do wish you knew 
something about that school; then you’d 
see I’m just telling the real truth, and 
you'd let me go to the Institute.” 

“I should be glad to send you to the 
Institute if I could afford it; that I have 
told you before, George. But there are 
rough boys in ali schools, and even at the 
Institute. You have spoken of one or two 
yourself who attend there.” 

“Well,” replied George, his excitement 
having cooled down a little, “I know 
there aren’t any such boys at the Insti- 
tute as some in my class. Tim. Simpson 
made me laugh when we were reciting 
geography, and I got five discredits, and 
most missed. And after school Ern. 
Clark, Will Baldwin, and I were playing 
marbles, when up comes Gus Stobey with 
two or three of his crowd and grabbed up 
all there was in the ring and runs off. 
He is one of the worst boys you ever 
saw, mamma, and never knows his les- 
sons. I don’t see why Miss Whittiey al- 
lows him to stay in the class, for he’s al- 





ways talking or eating apples. Oh, dear 
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me! I wish I didn’t have to go to school, 
anyway.” 

“Whgt would you do, George?” 

“ Why, I'd just go to business like Abel 
Condit. He isn’t a bit older than I, and 
he goes every day, and earns ever so 
much money. I don’t see why I can’t, 
too.” 

“ My dear boy,” returned Mrs. Sidney, 
“you know I am very anxious to have 
you well taught, so that when you go out 
into the world to work for yourself—and 
you must do that in a few years—you 
will be well prepared. We have often 
talked about this matter, George, and 
you are quite old enough to unrerstand 
the necessity of a good education, if you 
want to get a good place and to rise rap- 
idly in the esteem of your employers and 
associates.” 

“Why, mamma, you know Uncle Hec- 
tor says that if a boy goes into business 
he hasagood chance to learn all about it 
early, and can grow up in it and get rich.” 

His mother smiled half sadly as she 
answered : 

“Ah, my enthusiastic and misjaken 
boy, your Uncle Hector was early com- 
pelled to work for his support, but for- 
tune has not smiled upon him. Now, 
will you go to the store for me and get a 
pound of pilot crackers and two pounds 
of light-brown sugar, and if you are back 
in a quarter of an hour you shall have an 
apple.” 

“ All right, mamma, I'll be back before 
you can count three hundred backwards,” 
and, taking the money his mother handed 
him, George seized his hat and bounded 
out of the house. 

“Hey, George Sidney, what’s your tre- 
menjus hurry?” shouted a lad who might 
have been two years older than our hero, 
and who was sitting on a fence on the op- 
posite side of the road. 

George looked across and seeing his 
challenger, replied, “Can’t stop, Andy, 
got to go to the store.” 
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“ Guess I'll go “long,” said Andy, jump- 
ing down and running over to join 
George. “What you goin’ for?” 

“Oh, only two or three things; not 
much—but I promised to be back in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“Huh! you can easy do that. Say, 
wasn’t old Whit. cross this mornin’? 
Guess my average’ll be low ’nough this 
week; but who cares! What’s the use 
in goin’ to school if you can’t have fun? 
I aint a-goin’ to be crammin’ them 
plaguey lessons into my noddle all the 
time.” 

“You've got to study if you expect to 
be promoted, Andy.” 

“S'pose a feller must study some if he 
wants to go ‘long with the rest—but, 
pshaw! it aint any use to be crammin’, 
as Sam. Lathrop and you fellers do, just 
*cause you want to be head. I guess if I 
know how to spell putty well and cipher 
in Discount and Interest, I can- git a place 
good ’nough in a store when I’m ready. 
When you go into the world on your 
‘own hook,’ then’s the time you begin to 
git the real ginuine education, my pop 
says. But, say, do you know,” continued 
this young champion of easy scholarship, 
“that Dick Stevens is goin’ to leave Pit- 
man’s?” 

“Going to leave Pitman’s,” exclaimed 
George, with a sudden halt in his dog- 
trot, “who told you so?” 

“Zeke, our man, just told me. He was 
over there this mornin’, and he saw Dick 
outside a-rubbin’ the winders, and he told 
him that’d be the last time he’d clean 
them glasses, ‘cause he was goin’ to 
Hartford day after to-morrow.” 

“Who's Mr. Pitman got to take his 
place, Andy?” 

“Nobody’s I know of. Guess it’s 
rather sudden. I kinder heard that he 
and Pitman didn’t get on very good to- 
gether. Anyway, he told me t’other day 
he was a-goin’ to leave if he didn’t git 
more wages.” 

“How much did he get, do you 
know?” 


“Yes, "bout five dollars a week. 


*Tain’t much, anyhow.” 





“Seems to me, Andy, it’s a good deal 
for a boy.” 

“Ho, ho, ho! it may ’pear a good deal 
to you, bub, but if you’d society worth 
havin’, you’d have to treat ‘em ’casion- 
ally or look mean, and that’d make five 
dollars look mighty small. But, pshaw! 
you don’t smoke even cigarettes, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if you're afraid to drink 
a glass of beer.” 

“ All right,” said George, but little dis- 
concerted by Andy’s tone of superiority ; 
indeed, he was thinking more of the 
chance which seemed right at hand for 
him to “go into business” than of his 
companion’s little sneer. “ All right,” he 
repeated, “you can smoke and drink 
what you like if you’re bound to, but I 
don’t like such things and I never shall.” 

By this time the boys had reached the 
store, and they entered it without further 
talk. George went up to the counter for 
his crackers and sugar, while Andy turned 
with a “ Hello, Jeff.,” toward a big youth 
of sixteen who was sitting on a barrel 
munching an apple and listening to a 
group of men who were discussing 
horses. 

As soon as the clerk had supplied him 
with the articles he wanted, George shot 
out of the store and ran quickly all the 
way home, bursting in upon his mother 
with, “Oh, mamma, what a good chance 
there is for me! Dick Stevens is going 
to Hartford, and Mr. Pitman wants a boy 
in his place. I just heard it from Andy 
Tabor. Please, let me go and ask Mr. 
Pitman if he won’t take me. # 

“There, there, my boy; not quite so 
loud. Take off your hat and put those 
articles on the lower shelf in the closet; 
you'll find a ‘seek-no-further’ there.” 

George’s lip quivered as he turned to 
obey. He placed the groceries on the 
shelf, but closed the closet door without 
taking the tempting fruit from its place, 
and went silently to the window and 
stood there looking out. After a few 
moments his mother asked pleasantly : 

“Do you know, George, whether any 
one has applied for the situation?” 

“No, mamma; but Andy thought no- 
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body had, ’cause Dick first made up his 
mind to leave only yesterday.” 

“And do you think you would really 
like to be in such a store as Mr. Pit- 
man’s?” 

“Why not, mamma? Uncle Hector 
says the boot-and-shoe business is good ; 
and Mr. Pitman, you know, has kept 
store here ever so many years.” 

“You will have to do a great deal of 
hard work there, George; Mr. Pitman 
keeps only one salesman.” 

“I know all about it, mamma; I’m 
sure. Anyway, I'd rather be almost 
anywhere than in that old school—and 
then I'd be earning some money.” 

“And could help mamma and Edith 
very much, I’ve no doubt, in making 
home comfortable,” added Mrs. Sidney, 
smiling. 

“Of course, mamma,” said George, 
with great warmth, “I’d do all I could. 
I want to be earning some money as well 
as Edie; and oh, if I get the place, won’t 
Edie be surprised when she comes home 
Friday night?” 

Edith was George’s grown-up sister, 
and the only other child of Mrs. Sidney. 
She was a teacher in a school in a neigh- 
boring town, and usually absent from 
home from Monday morning until Friday 
night. 

“Well, if your heart is sect upon leaving 
school, George, you may as well go down 
to see Mr. Pitman,” said Mrs. Sidney, 
kindly. 

“Oh, thank you! thank you, mam- 
ma!” shouted the boy in great glee, for 
this easy concession to his wishes was 
quite unexpected. “I'll go right off. 
I’m sure I can do Dick’s work, ‘cause 
when he went to school we were in the 
same class, and it isn’t very hard, any- 
way.” 

And so it came about that George ob- 
tained the place in the boot and shoe 
store, and two days later entered upon 
its duties. Mr. Pitman was an old-fash- 
ioned business man ; he believed in being 
busy himself and in keeping others busy 
who were around him. He had, how- 
ever, for salesman a nephew who be- 





lieved in “taking the world easy” when 
he could, and it was not long before 
George found that between his employer 
and the nephew he would be kept mov- 
ing pretty much all the time. There were 
the fire to be attended to in the morning 
when he came, shutters to be taken 
down, floor and stoop to be swept, and 
chairs and counters to be dusted. Then 
during the day there were errands of one 
kind or another, goods to be delivered, 
stock to be brushed up, boxes to be un- 
packed, shelves to be arranged, windows 
to be rubbed, and many other odds and 
ends, which made him feel tired enough 
when half-past seven came at night and 
he could go home. 

George was an ambitious boy, and 
wanted to be well educated. Edith was 
much esteemed by her friends for her in- 
telligence, and George had long ago de- 
termined that he would make people re- 
spect him for his knowledge; and he had 
read about men and women who studied 
by themselves when young and made 
themselves well educated; hence he 
thought that he could study at night, 


and there would be a good many oppor- - 


tunities while he was at the store for 
reading. He had even laid out a plan 
for home-study, but he soon found that 
after he had eaten his supper and at- 
tended to the little chores which he had 
been accustomed to do it was after eight 
and he was too sleepy to read anything 
with attention. Even his Sunday-school 
library book could not keep his eyes open 
long. 

When Saturday night came and he car- 
ried home four dollars—the earnings for 
a week—he felt in a great measure con- 
soled for his inability to do his “school- 
ing” on his own account. Mother and 
sister commended his diligence as a 
“business man,” and said little to him 
about his loss of educational privileges, 
preferring that he should learn by experi- 
ence what was best for him. 

One of the frequent visitors at the 
store was a boy a year or two older than 
George. Heattended the Grammar School, 
and being a lively, bright talker, Mr. Pit- 
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man liked to ask him questions about his 
lessons and doings at school, and George 
was always glad to listen. One after- 
noon, Philip Somers—that was his name— 
came in, and, after some playful remarks, 
asked the store-keeper if he had heard 
about the voyage of Schwatka, the Arctic 
navigator. Mr. Pitman replied that he 
had read or heard something about it, 
but did not remember particularly what 
it was. Philip then said his teacher had 
lately given an account of the voyage, 
and went on glibly to relate some of the 
incidents of the celebrated expedition in 
the regions of perpetual ice to discover 
remains of the unfortunate Sir John 
Franklin. 

“Very rémarkable and very interest- 
ing,” said Mr. Pitman when Philip had 
finished, and, patting him on the head, 
continued, “ Boy, you've got a level head 
and a teacher who knows how to teach; 
but just now I’m a little puzzled over a 
thing that’s more interesting to me than 
Arctic travels. Perhaps you know 
enough arithmetic to help me out ?” 

“Qh, let me know what it is,” cried 
Philip; “I’m in geometry now, and may- 
be if it’s an example I can work it out.” 

“Well, it’s a kind of sum in mensura- 
tion, and I shouldn’t wonder if you could 
help me. I’ve just been buying a strip of 
land adjoining my farm to make the line 
straight, and I want to know how much 
there’s in it. There can’t be an acre 
quite, I know. It makes a sort of trian- 
gle, being 425 feet on one side, 361 feet 
on the other, and 224 feet on the road, 
while it runs to a point, only bending a 
little on the short side. William and I 
have been calculating, but we don’t get 
anywhere near the same amount.” 

“Does the 361 feet make a right angle 
with the road?” asked Philip. 

“TI guess so; it looks about square.” 

The boy went to the desk and took a 
pencil and set down the figures. 

“If it’s a right-angled triangle I can do 
it easy,” he said, and went on, “425 feet 
should be the hypothenuse; and, when 
squared, will be equal to the sum of 224 


and 361 squared. Let’ssee ifitis.” He | 





rapidly went through the calculation, and 
said: “Yes, Mr. Pitman, it comes out 
pretty near. Now, by multiplying 36: by 
224, and halving the product. you'll get 
pretty close to the true contents in 
square feet, and then it’s easy to find out 
what part of an acre it is.” 

“Yes, that’s the way, Uncle James,” 
said William; “I’d forgot about dividing 
because it’s a triangle.” 

“Well, go on, Philip, and let us see 
what you get,” said the store-keeper, 
scanning the calculation over the boy’s 
shoulder. 

Philip then proceeded, and in a min- 
ute or two announced, “ It’s about three 
roods and twénty-nine rods.” 

“Within eleven of being an acre,” said 
Mr. Pitman. “Very good. You must be 
about right. At any rate, it’s near 
enough.” 

While Philip had been engaged in 
working out the problem, George had 
been an interested listener, and his cyes 
betrayed his admiration for the readiness 
with which the school-boy conquered the 
difficulties it had presented to his em- 
ployer and the salesman. For the re- 
mainder of the day he was unusually 
quiet, and when he sat down at the sup- 
per-table that night, his mother knew 
from his face that something unusual oc 
cupied his mind. She, however, asked 
no questions. After awhile he broke 
out: 

“Mamma, I think I'd better go back 
to school.” 

“Indeed, George! has there been any 
trouble at the store?” 

“Oh, no,” replied he, half-reproach- 
fully. “Iam sure Mr. Pitman likes me.” 

“Then my boy is already tired of busi- 
ness ?” 

“No, it isn’t exactly that either; but T 
don’t know enough. I want to learn 
more. I can’t stand it to see boys like 
Philip Somers telling about countries and 
people I've never heard of, and doing ex- 
amples right off I don’t understand at 
all. Mr. Pitman asks me questions I 
can't answer sometimes, and there’s 
Philip, you can’t puzzle him about any- 
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thing. It don’t make me feel a bit good, 
mamma.” 

He went on and told the incident of 
the afternoon, to which Mrs. Sidney lis- 
tened attentively, and, when he had fin- 
ished, she said, with an air of surprise : 

“Why, George, you can study at | 
home——” 

“Oh,, mamma,” he cried, interrupting 
her, “you know I've tried and tried to, 
but I am so tired nights I can’t, and I 
forget before next morning what I've 
been readin’. Besides, you know, mam- 
ma, you wanted me to stay at school.” 

“Yes, but you wanted so much to ‘go 
to business,’ George.” 

“T’ll never do what you don’t wish me 
to again,” said he, earnestly. 

“That's a good resolution, and I think 
my son can keep it if he tries; but if he 
leaves the store he will not have four 
dollars a week, and then it would not be 
treating Mr. Pitman very well if he left 
suddenly.” 

“No, no, mamma; I don’t want to be 
like Dick, but I want to get back in 
school as soon as I can. What shall I 
do?” 

The boy looked up in his mother’s face 
with tearful eyes as he spoke, and she 





gently replied : 


“Suppose you stay in the store until 
after the holidays, if Mr. Pitman will 
keep you. Christmas is only five or six 
weeks off, and we'll try to save as much 
of the money as we can, so that you 
can have new books, paper, pencils, and 
other things you often wanted.” 

“I won't be promoted then with my 
old class,” said George, ruefully. 

“It will not hurt you, my boy, to go 
back a little.” 

His face brightened up. 

“No, it won't hurt me, mamma; I'll 
get along all the faster afterward.” 
Then, catching a glimpse of a whimsical 
expression on his mother’s face, he cried, 
“Now, mamma, you knew all the time 
how it would come out-—didn’t you?” 

“Well, yes, my dear boy; I thought 
that if George had his own way he’d 
learn for himself very soon that ‘going 
to business’ was not so fine a thing as he 
had persuaded himself.” 

The next day George notified his em- 
ployer of his conclusion. The old 
storekeeper muttered his customary 
“Hump!” and added: 

“TI thought Philip had given you an 
idea, for the way you went through those 
brogans was a caution. I guess, boy, you 
can stay till New Year’s.” CLARE. 
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GOING TO THE BEACH. 


THE waves roll over drifted sands, 
White capp’d and jubilant as bands 
Of sea-nymphs dancing on the floor, 
Of the vast sea where tempests stride, | 
And seatter shells upon the shore— 
The tinted blossoms of the tide. 





Travel holds out its many arms 
To bear us to the ocean’s charms, | 
Where, unrestrained the billows leap | 

And voices come out of the sea; 

“ The deep calling unto the deep,” 

In speech of rhythmic harmony. 


Beware the treachery of the tide, 

It spares not maiden fair nor bride, 

It breaks hearts that should beat with bliss, 
It scares the blood from the red lips, 

Down in the deep then Death’s cold kiss 
Is followed by the dim eclipse. | 






O gertle visitor, beware 
Masked dangers that may linger there 
Will not spare maid, nor social queen, 

Nor hero crowned on honor’s throne ; 
In under-currents fate unseen 

May drag thee down to realms unknown. 


Let nothing tempt thy fect to stray 
From the safe shore too fur away ; 
Heed not the charm that thou may’st trace 
In the bright wirror of the sea, 
It may reflect thy radiant face 
To flatter, and to conquer thee. 


Where sea flowers hang on coral walls 
And mermaids dance in crystal halls 
And crown with shells their golden hair 

Is not the fittest place for thee ; 
So kindle not their jealousy, 

Nor leave thy lover in despair. am 
—GEORGE W. BUNGAY,. 
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N the March Number of Stoddart’s Re- 
view, Dr. E. J. Nolan published an 
article which contains in a condensed 
form much information concerning the 
action of the heart and other vital proc- 
esses. The following is an extract: 

So important are the relations of the 
blood to the animal economy, both as 
regards its composition and distribution 
to the various tissues and organs of the 
body, that modern physiology may be 
said to date from the discovery of the 
circulation by Harvey in 1616. The proc- 
esses of life are all performed immc- 
diately through the agency of the blood. 
It not only supplies new material to repair 
the breaking down and decay which are 
always going on in the living animal con- 
sequent upon use or disease, but it also 
carries away the waste products and dis- 
tributes them to the various organs 
designed for the work of separating them 
as dead or effete material from the body. 
When the processes of waste and repair 
are counterbalanced the result is health; 
when the former predominates, which 
must some time in the life of every one 
occur, the result sooner or later is death. 
Our hearts are, indeed, “beating funeral 
marches to the grave,” and it is not, 
therefore, strange that the first act of the 
physician in his endeavor to ascertain 
the condition of a patient, or the cause 
and progress of a malady, is to count the 
taps, for the frequency of the heart's 
action thereby determined is one of the 


THE PULSE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 





most important indications of the general 
condition of the system. The whole 
quantity of blood performing these im- 
portant functions in the body of a well- 
formed adult man has been estimated at 
from 16 to 20 pounds avoirdupois. 

One of the problems which has engaged 
the attention of the physiologist from the 
time of Harvey, has been the cause of 
the rhythmical contraction of the cavities 
of the heart by means of, which the blood 
is kept in circulation. It is well known 
that the heart is a muscular bag divided 
by fleshy partitions into four cavities, the 
two auricles and the two ventricles. The 
muscular fibres composing the organ are 
involuntary in their action; that is, no 
direct exertion of the will can retard or 
hasten their movement. The heart, more- 
over, differs from other involuntary 
organs, such as the respiratory and digest- 
ive, inasmuch as it will continue to act 
for atime after being removed from the 
body, dependent apparently upon the 
stimulus received from contact with the 
air, or upon a quality called by Haller its 
“irritability,” and, in truth, it might as 
well be called by that name as any other, 
for after the lapse of more than one hun- 
dred years of patient inquiry we are as 
far as ever from knowing the cause of the 
regular performance of the heart's action. 
We know, however, reasonably well the 
causes which modify and regulate such 
action, and can assert with confidence 
that the regular and powerful contraction 
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of the heart is dependent upon the circu- 
lation of the blood through the cavities, 
although this does not confer upon the 
fibres their contractile power. Experi- 
ments made upon the hearts of frogs, alli- 
gators, and turtles demonstrate that al- 
though they continue to contract for 
some time after removal from the body, 
yet such action becomes rapidly feeble 
and irregular, but can be restored by in- 
troducing a few drops of fresh blood into 
the auricle. When water is introduced 
the same result is produced, but ina less 
marked degree, thus indicating the cause 
of the enfeebled action of the heart in 
exhausting diseases or where the blood 
becomes greatly impoverished. 

It is well known that the finger, press- 
ed gently over an artery, experiences a 
sensation as though something in the ves- 
sel were striking against it. This is pri- 
marily due to the contraction -of the left 
ventricle of the heart which forces the 
blood through the arteries, or the vessels 
distributing it to the tissues after it has 
been exposed to the action of the air in 
the lungs. The pulse as perceived by the 
finger is dependent upon pressure and not 
in any material degree upon the elasticity 
of the artcries, although some distension 
of the walls of the vessels undoubtedly 
takes place after every contraction of the 
left ventricle. 

The pulse can be felt at any portion of 
the body where an artery approaches the 
surface, but it is usually examined, for the 
sake of convenience, at the wrist where 
the radial artery curves to the outside of 
the hand in the space between the wrist 
bones of the thumb and forefinger. 

Each pulse occupies about the seven- 
tieth part of a minute, and it is evident 
that little more than the general charac- 
ter and frequency of the beat can be de- 
termined by the pressure of the finger. 
It is, however, sometimes of importance 
to determine and record certain pecu- 
liarities of the heart’s action with far more 
precision and delicacy than can be done by 
the sense of touch alone, To effect this 
an instrument, by means of which the 
secrets of one’s heart can be recorded 





without a chance of dissimulation, has 
been invented by Marey, a French physi- 
ologist. When adjusted to an artery it 
amplifies the changes in its caliber with- 
out distorting them, and traces the result 
on a slip of paper moved by clockwork 
under an indicator at a known rate of 
speed. This instrument is called a 
“sphygmograph,” and, although not in 
general use by physicians, it has given to 
physiologists very important information 
which could not otherwise have been ob- 
tained. 

Although the assistance of such an 
instrument of precision has been found 
of use by the working physiologist, the 
physician can determine without its aid 
various characteristics of the pulse which 
furnish important evidence as to the state 
of the patient. Thus the soft and com- 
pressible pulse, the firm pulse, the hard 
pulse, the wiry pulse, and the thready 
pulse, each tells its own story to the doc- 
tor, but all things considered the frequea- 
cy of the beat is the matter of the most 
immediate concern. 

To be able to draw inferences of value 
from the record of the pulse in disease, 
it is, of course, necessary to know some- 
thing of the variations which may be met 
with in health. These variations are not 
inconsiderable, and depend upon such 
causes as age, sex, digestion, muscular 
activity, condition of the nervous system, 
position of the body, and individual pe- 
culiarities. 

The normal rate of the pulse in. the 
average adult healthy man is 70 beats in 
the minute, and from six to ten more in 
the female. It has been found from nu- 
merous observations that the pulse in 
healthy males of the age of 27 years in a 
state of rest, averaged 79 when standing, 
70 when sitting, and 67 when lying; the 
difference between standing and sitting 
being nine beats per minute, between sit- 
ting and lying three beats, and between 
standing and lying twelve beats. When 
all exceptional cases were excluded the 
average was found to be, standing 81, sit- 
ting 71, lying 66. The increased frequency 
of the pulse while standing and sitting 
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over that while lying down is held by Dr. 
Guy, who has made the most careful and 
extended experiments on the subject, to 
be due to the muscular effort necessary 
to maintain the more upright positions. 
As the posture of one suffering from 
marked febrile condition is generally re- 
cumbent, the differences above noted do 
not essentially complicate the problem 
presented to the physician. 

There are, however, many cases on 
record where the pulse was much slower, 
or much more frequent than the average 
above noted without furnishing any indi- 
cation of deranged health. The normal 
pulse of Napoleon I., for example, was 
said to be never more than 40 per minute, 
while Dr. Dunglison reports a case which 
came under his own observation in which 
the pulse was on an average 36 per minute, 
and an Italian authority states that he 


knew a person in whom it was not more | 


than ten a minute. In the latter case it 
may well be believed that every pulsation 
of the heart was not perceptible in the 
arteries, or that the extreme slowness of 
the pulse indicated some organic de- 
rangement of the heart not otherwise to 
be detected. On the other hand, it is 
stated that the pulse of Sir William Con- 
greve when he was in good health never 
fell below 128 beats per minute. Elliot- 
son states in his work on physiology that 
the quickest pulse he ever felt was 208 in 
the minute. This was easily counted, 
he says, at the heart, but not at the 
wrist. 

The normal pulse is most frequent in 
infancy, and least so in healthy old age, 
ranging from say 128 in the former to 53 
in the latter. It is habitually more rapid 
in warm weather and in warm climates 
than in cold. The influence of a hearty 
meal or of any momentary excitement in 
accelerating the pulse is well known. The 
mere visit of the physician to the bedside 
of a nervous patient will sometimes raise 
the beats 10 or more a minute, so that in 
examining the pulse as an evidence of the 
extent or nature of impaired health this 
and the other causes of variation must be 
borne in mind. 








If the ultimate cause of the normal 
heart-action be a problem yet calling for 
a solution, the effects of morbid or dis- 
eased conditions upon the circulation of 
the blood are, as regards their cause, even 
less understood. There is no reason to 
doubt that the phenomena of many dis- 
eases resulting from the presence of actual 
poisons in the blood, such as pyeemia and 
the specific fevers, whether the pus of the 
one or the bacteria or germs of the other, 
are the effects of the action of such 
poisons upon the nerve centers. Even 
where this is not the case the mechanical 
and functional sympathy existing between 
the various organs of the body would be 
a sufficient reason why a disturbance of 
one should affect the others. If the ex- 
citement of the stomach during the 
natural processes of digestion can send 
up the pulse 8 or Io strokes a minute, 
there can be no difficulty in believing that 
the action of the heart may be still more 
accelerated by a morbid excitement of 
that or any other large organ, and par- 
ticularly will this be the case if the dis- 
turbing agent be in the blood itself. 

It is at all events a fact established by 
years of observation and experience, that 
the abnormal frequency or slowness of the 
beat is, as a rule, in proportion to the de- 
gree of excitement or the impairment of 
vitality, and the pulse therefore becomes 
the most reliable measure of the violence 
or danger of the disease. How far, 
whether the stroke be above or below the 
normal standard, the pulse may vary from 
its natural number without indicating 
serious complication, depends, as we have 
said, upon a variety of circumstances 
which must be left to.the judgment of 
the experienced physician. 





GOOD-NATURE’S EFFECT. 


How welcome the seeming, 
Of looks that are beaming, 
Whether one’s wealthy or whether one’s poor ; 
Eyes bright as a berry, ; 
Cheeks red as a cherry, 
The groan und the curse and heartache can cure.: 
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THE GLOOMY BROTHER. 


OME weeks ago we were called to 
lead the most prominent prayer- 
meeting held statedly in New York. 
Generally the brief addresses were good. 
Two or three of them were very striking ; 
but soon after the meeting begana brother, 
with an atrabilious complexion, arose and 
delivered a very denunciatory harangue. 

He commenced by saying that he was 
not going to speak from knowledge (which 
soon became manifest), but that some- 
times we spoke from impressions, and he 
was going to speak from impressions. He 
did not know that it was so, but he had 
the impression that very few, if any, 
amongst the Christians present, believed 
the Bible; took what it said in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and elsewhere, as be- 
ing exactly true in what it said. He could 
not speak from knowledge of the audience 
present, but his impression was (how he 
got it he did not state) that there were 
scarcely three, perhaps not two, in that 
audience that believed every word of God 
as being true. 

After this statement he sat down, and 
we could not forbear making this obser- 
vation to him: “ Dear Brotler, I feel like 
saying to you what Dr. Cox did to the blas- 
phemous conductor (of whom he asked a 
question, and who replied, ‘Keep still, as 
we may all be in hell in a minute’) ‘ Speak 
for yourself, sir ; speak for yourself /’” 
The brother very promptly replied: “ Well, 
I do believe every word of the Bible with 
all my heart.” It was a very pleasant 
assurance to us that at least there was one 
man amongst us who believed the Word 
of God. 

But the puzzle to us has been how that 
good man could have such faith in 
the Word of God, and yet suppose that 
in a large assembly, which included a 
number of the most active Christian lay- 
men and a few clergymen, there were not 
at least two others who had faith to be- 
lieve just what Ae believed. If there were 


two or three others in his condition, then | 


he was greatly mistaken in the impression 
he had as to that audience. 





The fact is, that the best of men, in 
their zeal for the cause of God, in the 
midst of general coldness and neglect, 
come to have the prophet’s experience, 
and to feel that every man except them- 
selves is bowing his knee to Baal; but the 
Lord our God knows hundreds who in 
secret places are keeping themselves un- 
spotted from the world, 

The state of one’s health often has 
great influence upon one’s outlook upon 
the world. Whenever a Christian man. is 
in a low state of health, especially if it 
come from any obstruction of the biliary 
ducts, he ought to be very careful how he 
speaks in promiscuous assemblies, or even 
among select companies of the people of 
God, in regard to religious matters. But’ 
we have noticed of late years that it is 
that identical class of Christian people 
who, when they come into this condition 
of obstruction, seem to think that every 
man outside the church is a scoundrel, 
and every man inside the church is a 
hypocrite. The relief they seek for them- 
selves is to deliver a denunciatory ad- 
dress at some prayer-meeting. This is a 
hygienic mistake. What that Christian 
needs is abstinence from food and quiet 
rest in his house that day, meditating on 
the goodness of God, to be followed on 
the succeeding day by a thorough Rus- 
sian bath. If this treatment were observ- 
ed, the excellent man would be in a bet- 
ter condition to speak edifyingly to his 
brethren. 

If, however, he will not submit to this, 
but will insist on venting himself on the 
prayer-meeting, let his brethren have pa-" 
tience. He may be a good man; and that 
his brethren may have patience, let them 
read the selections from the scripture his- 
tories of those whom we know to have 
been devoted servants of God, but who 
had hours of deepest depression when 
the cause of God seemed to be failing 
in the world; such men as Moses, Job, 
Daniel, Elijah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and others. 
Our Lord is very patient. 

REV. DR. DEEMS. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN IN CHINA. — Much 
has recently been written on the labors of 
medical women in India, and we find that 
such work is not without its reward also 
in China. According to the Celestial 
Empire, in the summer of 1879, the wife 
of Si Hung Chang, the great Viceroy of 
Chihli, was dangerously ill at Tientsin, 
and foreign medical assistance was called 
in. Chinese etiquette forbade the two doc- 
tors engaged obtaining sufficient knowl- 
edge of the case for treatment, and Miss 
Howard, an American lady with a medical 
diploma, was at once called in. Under 
her care Lady Si soon recovered. The 
result of this successful treatment of the 
illustrious Chinese lady, was the establish- 
ment of a large hospital, under a foreign 
physician, the funds for which were pro- 
vided by voluntary contributions from 
the native literati and gentry. The in- 
stitution has just been opened by the 
Viceroy himself. When the news of Miss 
Howard’s success reached America, a 
wealthy gentleman of Baltimore sub- 
scribed funds to build a hospital for 
Chinese women at Tientsin, and the two 
buildings—one erected by Chinese, the 
other by American philanthropy—now 
stand side by side in that town. Si Hung 
Chang and his lady have both presented 
commemorative tablets to the hospital. 
One of them runs thus: “The skillful states- 
man and the skillful physician are alike 
in this: that they give their thought to 
cure what is ill. In the act of administer- 
ing government and of dispensing cures, 
what hinders China and other lands from 
being one family ?” 

The above is from the U. S. Med. In- 
vestigator, and we can add to it the fact 
stated in the last report of the Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
bytery of Newark, that in Canton there 
is a missionary hospital in which there 
are three native women studying medi- 
cine, and more are expected to join the 
class. 





> 


SKIN DISEASES CAUSED BY MEDICINES. 
—Anspitz, in his valuable “System der 
Hautkrankheiten,” gives the following list 





of eruptions liable to follow the use of cer- 
tain remedies : 

Quinine.—(a) ‘Scarlatinous erythema, (4) 
morbillous papular erythema, (c) hemor- 
rhagia and purpura, (¢@) wheals, oedema, pru- 
ritus, 

Cinchona, Belladonna, Strychnine, ana 
Stramonium.— Manifestations like papulze 
sudoralcs. 

Digttalis.—Erythema after a few days’ 
use, 

Aconite.—Vesicular exanthema. 

Santonine.—Vesicles, wheals. 

Rhus Venenata and Toxicoderuron.— 
Vesicular eruption. 

Opium and Morphine.—Erythema, papu- 
lar eruption, with much desquamation and 
pruritus. 

Pilocarpin (?).— Augmentation of the 
perspiration. 4 

Phosphorus.—Purpura. 

Phosphoric Acid.—Builous eruption. 

Mercury (internally).—Erythema, eczema, 

Arsenic.—Erythema and papules, eczema. 

Carbolic Acid. — Erythema, vesicles, or 
wheals. 

Salicylic Acid. — Purpura, vesicles, with 
laryngeal catarrh, wheals. 

Chloral Hydrate.— Erythema (well col- 
ored), pruritus, desquamation, purpura, and 
petechiz, eczema with crust and scab. 

Balsam Copatba, Cubebs, Turpentine— 
Vesicles, erythema, eczema. 

Cod Liver Oil—Acne. 

Iodide of Potash—Papules, vesicles and 
bullz, pustules and ecthyma, eczema, ecchy- 
moses, and purpura. 

Bromide of Potasstum.—Papules and pus- 
tules, deep tubercles and ecchymoses, ves- 
icles, ulcers.— Virginia Medical Monthly. 

COMMENT.—Whether these results be in 
accordance with the law of “ contraries ” or 
of “similars” they are significant enough 
to the reflective. 

QuaNTITIES of excellent food are 
thrown away hardly tasted from abundant- 
ly supplied tables, while many families in 
our midst are troubled from day to day, 
not only to know what they shail eat, but 
how they can obtain even the commonest 
food. 
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WARM-WEATHER FARE—POTATOES 


IN VARIOUS FORMS—RASPBERRY PYRAMID— 


WHITE PUFFS. 


E are in the midst of the “heated 
term” when care must be taken to 

order our habits, especially those of diet, 
in that intelligent and temperate fashion 
which shall not weaken or derange the 
organism. Excessive heat relaxes the 
tissues of the muscles and nerves, and 
accelerates the action of the glandular 
and excretory functions; consequently 
there is a more rapid wastage of the prox- 
imate principles which enter into vital 
operations than in cool weather. The 
working man, whether he employs chiefly 
the brain or the muscles, is usually con- 
scious of this, for he usually loses. weight 
insummer. Now I think that good hab- 


its and a well-arranged diet should repair 
ail waste and add somewhat to the solid 
avoirdupois of a man, so that at the close 
of the warm season he will find himself 
in good condition to meet the abrupt 


changes and exposures incident to autumn 
and winter. 

The food of summer-time should be 
nutritious, easy of digestion, not abound- 
ing in heat elements, but rather in those 
which cool and refresh while they respond 
to the wants of the body. Nature inti- 
mates by her bountiful supply of fruits 
and vegetables what is appropriate for 
the human stomach in summer. And 
they who live for the most part on the 
cereals, fruits, and the fresh produce of 
the garden appear to enjoy the best health, 
and experience least discomfort from the 
heat. Speaking for myself I can say 
that such a diet has been found the most 
sustaining and comfortable. Probably 
the housekeeper has as much trouble in 
cooking potatoes so that they will please 
her family, as in preparing any other ar- 
ticle. I know that one of the objections 
to restaurant fare often urged by those 
who are compelled to dine away from 
home is the unpalatable condition in which 
potatoes are stewed. A good potato 
when well cooked is a delightful article 


| 





of food. I give in this installment a few 
recipes for preparing this common tuber. 
In answer to inquiries, suggestions are 
given for supplying the table at break- 
fast, dinner, and supper with such arti- 
cles as are appropriate for warm weather. 
For instance : 


BREAKFAST. 


Warm Graham or gluten mush or rice, served 
with milk or other dressing; potatoes boiled,baked- 
or stewed ; fresh fruit, strawberries, raspberries, 
cherries, blackberries, etc., stewed if too tart; 
Graham or gluten gems with a little fresh butter 
or cream ; crust coffee, made from toasted Gra- 
ham gems, or “‘Cambric” tea, made simply of hoil- 
ing water with milk and sugar added, is relished 
by thoxe who need a warm drink. The mushes 
and grains should be cooked the day before, us 
they require considerable time for proper treat- 
ment (see recipes in late Numbers of the PaREN- 
oLoGicaL). After cooking pour them in large 
bowls or dishes, which can be placed in the oven 
the next morning and warmed through, and then 
turned out into the dish used for the tabte. 
Cover the dishes when placed in the oven, to 
prevent their contents hardening. 


DINNER. 

Potatoes stewed or baked; potato balls; 
poached or baked eggs ; macaroni; asparagus ; 
green peas; green corn; string beans; lima 
beans; lettuce; cauliflower; Graham and white 
bread ; corn-meal gems; strawberry or raspberry 
shortcake ; queen bread pudding; raspberry 
pyramid. Fruit in season. 


SUPPER. 


Graham or gluten bread or gems; Graham or 
pilot crackers ; stewed fruit; sponge cake (see 
recipe in April No.) ; Cambric tea. 

Note.—This meal should be very moderate if 
one wishes to sleep well on a close night with the 
thermometer at 90°. 


BOILED POTATOES WITH SKINS ON. 

Select potatoes of nearly equal size, wash 
thoroughly, cutting them as little as possible ; 
put them into cold water (slightly salted) nearly 
sufficiznt to cover them, Let them boil rapidly 
until a fork will pierce them to the heart. easily, 
then pour off the watcr and let them stand un- 
covered on the side of the stove or range for five 
minutes, Potatoes should not be covered close- 
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ly after being boiled or baked. If it is desired 
to retain the heat they may be covered with a 
napkin, or the dish containing them may be 
placed uncovered in the oven. If the potatoes 
are old and withered, they may be improved by 
soaking in cold water for a few hours before 
cooking. The glory of a potato is its mealiness, 
and much of the meal or starch lies near the 
skin, so they are more healthfal cooked without 
peeling. 


TO BOIL NEW POTATOES. 


If very young, rub off the loose skins with a 
rough towel. If ripe, scrape with a blunt knife and 
lay in cold water for one hour ; then cover with 
cold water slightly salted, «nd boil half an hour 
or until done. Drain and dry for a few minutes 
and send to the tabie plain. 


PEALED BOILED POTATOES. 


Peal very thin and lay them in cold water half 
an hour; have ready a pot of slightly salted 
boiling water, drop the potatoes in and boil rap- 
idly until tender, then pour off every drop of 
water; set back on one side of the range, with 
the pot lid off ; let them dry about five minutes ; 
then remove the pot from the stove and give it 
a vigorous shaking, they will then assume a 
white, flaky appearance. Serve immediately. 
Pealed potatoes are never good if allowed to 
stand. 

WHIPPED POTATOES. 


Whip. boiled mealy potatoes light and dry. with 
a fork. Then whip in milk until you bave a 
creamy compound. Pile irregularly upon a hot 
dish and serve. 
MASHED POTATOES. 


Old potatoes are better for mashing than new. 
Pare and let them lie in water half an bour; boil 
in hot or cold water, according to the toughness 
of the texture. A coarse potato is better cooked 
in cold water. Drain thcroughly when done, 
sprinkle with a pinch of salt, and mash them 
well with a potato-beetle, working in a table- 
spoonful of butter and enough milk to make 
the paste the coneistency of soft dough. Leave 
nou lumps in it ; when smooth, dish ; form into a 
mound and serve, or, if liked, brown by setting 
in the oven until a crust is formed. 


POTATO BALLS, 

Use mashed potatoes left from the dinner, or 
mash them for the purpose ; add the yolk of an 
egg, and make into flattened cakes. Dip these 
in egg and cracker crumbs, and place upon a 
greased griddle aud brown evenly on both sides. 


BAKED POTATOES, 


Be sure to have them scrupulously clean, so 
that the skins can be eaten if desired. Use those 


of a uniform size. Place them in a quick oven. 
It takes longer to bike than to boil-them. Try 
them by squeezing in a folded napkin. As soon 
as you can crush them easily by breaking the 
skin, thus allowing the steam to escape, they are 
done, Serve immediately. 


RASPBERRY PYRAMID. 


Wash one-half pint of good, hard rice, put it 
into one quart of scft hot water, boil up quickly 
for five minutes, and then set where it will steam 
or barely simmer, without stirring, for half an 
hour. Then, while hot, spread on a large din- 
ner-plate, one-fourth of an inch thick, and cover 
this with ripe raspberries. Puta similar layer of 
| rice over these, then another layer of raspber- 
ries, and so on, making each a little smaller in 
diameter than the preceding, so that the whole 
will form a pyramid. Let it stand until cold, 
when it will form a handsome ornament for the 
table. Serve in perpendicular slices, or half 
slices, trimming with sweetened cream or straw- 
berry or raspberry juice. 


CRUST, OR CEREAL COFFEE. 

One even tablespoonful of the crumbs to each 
half pint of boiling water. Put them in a flannel 
bag and pour in the water. Set the pot where it 
will steep, not boil, ten minutes, then move where 
it will boil gently five minutes. Serve assoon ag 
possible. Heat the milk—the more cream in it 
the better—and pour it into the cups before fill- 
ing them with the coffee. This is a nutritious 
and non-stimulating beverage. 


WHITE PUFFS. 

Two and a half pints of white flour. 

Two pints of sweet milk. 

Four eggs. 

Half teaspoonful of salt. 

Beat up the eggs, stir in the milk, then add the 
flour and salt. Bake in hot gem-pans in a quick 
oven twenty minutes. 

MIRA EATON, 





A DRUNKARD'S WILL.—I leave to soci- 
ety a ruined character, a wretched exam- 
ple, and a memory that will soon rot. 

I leave to my parents during the rest of 
their lives, as much sorrow as humanity 
in its declining state can bear. 

I leave to my brothers and sisters as 
much mortification and injury as I could 
— upon them. 

{ leave to my wife a broken heart, a 
life of wretchedness and shame, to weep 
over my premature death. 

I give and bequeath to each of my chil- 
dren, poverty, ignorance, and low charac- 
,ter, and the remembrance that their 
| father was a monster. 
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What our Coins Weigh.—One mil- 
lion dollars in gold weigh 3,685§ lbs. avoir- 
dupois; 1,000,000 trade dollars weigh 60,000; 
1,000,000 of 412} grains weigh 58,9254; 
1,000.000 in fractional coin weigh 55,1143; 
1,000,000 in five-cent nickels weigh 220,4574; 
1,000,000 in three-cent nickels weigh 142.- 
857; 1,000,000 in one-cent pieces weigh 
685,714}. A coinage of 4,000,000 of the new 
silver dollars per month would amount ina 
year to 2,838,572? lbs., or over 1,414} tons, 
and if the pieces were laid side by side they 
would form a continuous string 1,136} miles 
in length. 


Little Things of Great Moment, 
—It is a small matter to take the horses 
across the field for their water; it seems to 
cost nothing, yet if a farmer’s time, or that 
of his hired man, is worth anything, it costs 
a great deal in the course of a year. Itisa 
small matter to chop each day’s wood upon 
the day it is used, and thus have it all fresh ; 
but fifteen minutes in harvest-time is worth 
more than in January; besides, there are 
vastly more economical methods of making 
fire-wood than an axe. It is a very little 
matter to tighten a loose nut, but it some- 
times costs life and limb not to do it. A 
pear-tree here, and a peach-tree there, cost 
so little that one is inclined to think they are 
ef no account, but when the fruit is ripe they 
are appreciated. A single step from one 
room to another is ‘‘ only one step,” but the 
thought of a stairway made out of these 
steps during a lifetime, is enough to almost 
make a woman's back ache. Look well to 
the details, that the little things are right, for 
it pays in the end.—A merican Agriculturist. 


Gold Mines in the Air.— Under this 
title the /ndustrial Review publishes some 
statistics which would seem to surpass the 
dreams of even the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of orange culture. During the last year 
the State of Florida produced and shipped 
over fifty million oranges. This is ten times 
as many as were produced in 1861, when the 
culture of the pulpy fruit was just beginning 
to make headway. But this enormous growth 
is only in its infancy, for, according to a care- 
ful census by Mr. Harris, Speaker of the 
Florida House of Representatives, in five 
years Florida will ship five times as many 
oranges as were shipped last year, and in 
twenty years it is assumed that one billion 
oranges will be shipped from this one State. 
But as we imported eight hundred million 
foreign oranges in 1878, in addition to those 
produced at home, and as the consumption of 
the fruit is constantly increasing, it is believed 
that even this enormous amount will be 
readily absorbed by the demand, and that the 
Florida orange will gradually drive the for- 
eign orange from our markets. 





The Sweet Potato in the North. 
—The cultivation of the sweet potato in some 
of our northern States is steadily increasing. 
Last year the crop raised in Glastenbury was 
quite a large one, and was in every way a 
success. One farmer reports a yield of 
twenty bushels from five rods of land, or at 
the rate of six hundred and forty bushels to 
the acre. The potatoes were as dry and 
sweet as most of the potatoes that find 
their way to our northern markets. Many 
others report large yields of extra fine sweet 
potatoes.—/V. Z£. Homestead. 


Compacting the Soil.—‘‘ How is it,” 
once asked a young friend of us, ‘‘ that every 
cutting you touch will grow, while only a 
small part of mine succeed?” We were both 
amateur gardeners, and as neighbors indulged 
in a friendly rivalry. We gave him the secret 
of our “touch,” which was to always press 
the soil firmly around the cuttings ; after this 
he had no cause to complain of failure. This 
matter of bringing the soil in close contact not 
only with cuttings, but with rooted plants and 
seeds, is of the greatest importance, and its 
neglect is a frequent source of failure. If the 
soil is left loosely around a cutiing or around 
a seed, the minute root in either case, as it 
pushes, may fail to come in contact with the 
needed moist soil and perish for the want of 
it. When ripe wood cuttings, such as those 
of the currant, are set out in the open 
ground, and have the earth thoroughly pressed 
against their lower portion, even pounded 
down to make sure, every one will grow. If 
this is neglected more or less will fail. So in 
setting out plants, such as those of cabbage, 
celery, etc., the market gardeners make sure 
that the soil shall be brought close to the 
roots by going along the row and pressing it 
firmly to the plant with the feet. In an article 
we printed a few years ago, Mr. Peter Hen- 
derson showed that success with raising his 
crop of celery plants was due to the fact that, 
after sowing the seed, he had the whole sur- 
face of the soil of the bed well patted down 
with the back of the spade. The end is ac- 
complished on a large scale by the use of a 
roller, but in small beds the spade is an excel- 
lent substitute. In setting out trees or shrubs, 
the more carefully the soil is filled in and 
worked in among the roots, and firmly pressed 
—not stamped—down with the foot, the 
greater the chance of success. Even in lay- 
ing turf or sods, the roots of the grass should 
be brought in close contact with the soil by 
the use of a ‘‘ beater,” a piece of heavy plank 
with a handle, or by beating down with the 
spade back.—American Agriculturist, 


How to Keep Furs in Warm 
WEATHER.—A furrier says: ‘‘ The only way 
to keep furs safely is to clean them thoroughly 
before putting them away, then to put them 
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in very close boxes, and every week in the 
case of delicate furs, or two weeks at most 
with the hardiest, to take them out, shake 
artd beat them well, air them thoroughly, and 
replace them in their boxes. Nothing can be 
put in the boxes with them which will enhance 
their safety without doing them injury. Cam- 
phor, in which many persons have such con- 
fidence, is very injurious to the furs of sable, 
mink, and others, even to some of the colored 
ones, and its unpleasant odor clings to furs 
much longer than to clothing. There isa tar 
paper, especially prepared for the purpose, 
which is said to keep moths away, and is 
largely used in keeping clothing ; but we can 
not use it, even if it were certain to exclude 
moths, because it gives the garments the dis- 
agreeable odor of tar, which would cling to 
them a long while. Tobacco and cedar chips 
are of little or no value, and we certainly 
would never trust to them for safety. In 
fact. there is nothing on which we can rely 
confidently except constant care in airing, 
beating, and packing away. Hatters gener- 
ally, at the close of their winter-goods season, 
pack in pasteboard boxes, with paper tightly 
pasted over the cracks, all the fur caps, gloves, 
tippets, collars, and such things that they 
have left over, and say that the plan works 
satisfactorily. Perhaps it does with such 
small articles as they handle, but it would be 
impracticable of application to the care of 
great silk and velvet circulars, lined with fur, 
heavy fur cloaks, and other goods of the most 
expensive class. They would be ruined by 
such keeping, even if the motks did not get 
at them, which they very probably would. 
The keeping out of creases is quite as impor- 
tant and as difficult as the keeping out of 
moths.” 


The Summit of the Earth,—Adol- 
phus Schlagintweit, the unpronouncable ex- 
plorer of Central Asia, calls the highland of 
Pamir ‘‘die Welt-Zinne,” the roof of the 
world. On the road from Punjaub to Yarkand 
four passes have to be crossed that are 
higher than 17,500 feet, and for a distance of 
280 miles the halting ground is not below 
the height of Pike's Peak. On the eastern 
plateau of the Beloor-Dagh there is a shelter 
house near a cliff from whose summit the 
main chain of the Himalayas, with all its 
giant peaks and immeasurable ice fields, is 
in full view, from the highlands of Lassa to 
the sources of the Indus, while in the west 
the head-waters of the Oxus and Jaxartes 
can be traced to the borders of Cabool, where 
the peaks of the Hindoo-Koosh lift their 
crests of everlasting snow. In the spring the 
echo of the avalanche resembles the boom 
of continuous thunder, and in midwinter, 
when the storm wind sweeps the tableland, 
whirling pillars of snow scud along the 
ridges, and often seem to dance together like 
specters in their fluttering winding sheets. 
Our “‘ Land of the Sky,” in the southern Al- 
leghanies, must.be as a mere piazza com- 
pared with that top roof of the earth,—Popu- 
far Science Monthly. 








Whe Crucity of the Blind Bridie. 
—We have spoken in these columns more 
than once against the use of blinds on horses, 
and will add some fresh testimony from the 
American Farmer for the sake at least of keep- 
ing the subject before the people : 

** We know not who invented this instrument 
of horse torture, but we know he did not un- 
derstand the anatomy and physiology of the 
eye of ahorse. Human vision is binocular— 
that is, we see the same objects with both 
eyes—and so adjust the axis of vision that 
the object appears single, though seen with 
both eyes. But the eyes of the horse are 
placed on the side of the head and the axis of 
each eye is nearly at right angles with the 
longitudinal line of the body, so that it is im- 
possible that the same object can be distinctly 
seen with two eyes. Now, by blinding the 
eye in the direction in which it was intended 
in its construction that it should see, it is 
forced to use an oblique vision, as if we should 
cover the front of our optics and be compelled 
to see only by the corners of our eyes. This 
‘unnatural and constrained use of the eye 
must, to a greater or less extent, impair vis- 
ion, if not entirely destroy it. The object for 
which the blind bridle is used is not accom- 
plished by it. A horse is more readily fright- 
ened when he can not see the object of his 
dread than if he can have a fair view of it. 
But it is surprising to observe with what 
tenacity men hold on to an absurd and cruel 
practice, when a moment’s reflection would 
teach them better. Nineteen out of every 
twenty horses you see in harness have blind 
bridles on, and if youask the owner to expiain 
its benefits, or why he uses it, he will be 
utterly unable to give a rational answer. We 
are not surprised that draft horses are subject 
to diseased eyes—we wonder that they are 
not all blind.” 


American Coal Ficlds,—The entire 
production of coal in Great Britain last year 
was 154,000,000 tons. The Wyoming Terri- 
tory coal fields cover a wider area than the 
whole State of Pennsylvania. Bituminous 
coal in veins several feet in thickness has 
been discovered in Ross County, Ohio. In 
the last ten years the production of coal in the 
Southern States has more than doubled. All 
the coal used in China has heretofore been 
imported, but good paying mines have lately 
been opened near Pekin. But twice since 
1866 have the wages of miners in the Cum- 
berland region been reduced. The present 
strike is against a reduction of fifteen cents 
on every ton mined. No special effort has 
yet been made to develop the Texas coal 
lands, which embrace 30,000 square miles, 
and contain many veins that are twenty feet 
thick. The coal is very rich in oils. In the 
United States 187,030 men are employed in 
mining coal, while the total amount of in- 
vested capital in coal mining is $256,502,373. 
The total output of coal last year exceeded 
that of the previous year by more than 
10,000,000, 
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THE LATE EDITORIAL GATHERING 
AT JAMESTOWN. 


I N the early days of last June we attended 
the twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the New York Press Association, at 
Jamestown, an enterprising little town 
away down in the south-western corner of 
our State. The far-off reader may not 
have heard of this Jamestown, but it is 
quite likely that he or she has heard of 
Chautauqua, because of a beautiful sheet 
of water so named, which lies close to the 
Pennsylvania line, and is much frequented 
by summer travelers, not only on account 
of its natural attractions, but also because 
of a certain educational enterprise which 
has grown into prominence within a few 
years, and which makes that water its sum- 
mer rendezvous. This enterprise is com- 
monly known as the “Chautauqua idea,” 
the main purpose of which is to provide fa- 
cilities for the intellectual and moral cult- 
ure of the masses in their homes, and a 
place of summer gathering which will 
combine woodland freedcm and recrea- 
tion with mental improvement. But more 
of this noble undertaking in another 
place. 
Jamestown lies at the foot of the sil- 


very lake, and is the commercial and 
political center of the region. Its railway 
connections are good; and its mills of 
cotton and wool and numerous factories 
indicate a tendency to rapid growth. A 
small town to be sure, but it has excellent 
promise of future prominence. We were 
told that there were upward of twenty 
steamers employed on the lake, and the 
glimpse we had of half a dozen of them 
during an excursion, showed that while 
adapted to the peculiar geography of the 
lake and its tortuous outlet, they are of 
liberal dimensions and apace in conven- 
ience of accommodation with the craft of 
larger waters. 

The committee of the Press Associa- 
tion should be credited with sagacity for 
selecting a time which has proven thus 
far most favorable in meteorological re- 
spects, for the exercises and diversions 
which characterize the annual convention, 
In the early days of June, a temperature 
neither too cold nor too warm for posi- 
tive comfort, usually prevails, and seekers 
of summer rest have not fairly begun to 
show themselves numerously in their fa- 
vorite retreats, hence the considerable 
party which a New York editorial conven- 
tion makes, has matters pretty much ac- 
cording to its own humor—be they hotel 
accommodation, railway and steamboat 
transportation, telegraph and postal facil- 
ities, etc. This was especially the case 
at Jamestown, where the enthusiastic citi- 
zens gave us the freedom of their pict- 
uresque town, and unobtrusively supplied 
many conveniences for our enjoyment. 
All thanks to them without attempt at 
cavalier expression. 

The programme of the first day ended 





with a large gathering at the Opera House, 
| where Mr. A. W. Tourgee, editor of Our 
| Continent, delivered an address on the 
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moral responsibility of the Press, and Mr. 
Will Carleton recited a poem entitled 
“The Sanctum King.” Mr. Tourgee’s 
vigorous treatment of his subject placed 
in a clear light the relation of the editor 
as a motive element to the growth of vice 
and corruption in society, and we doubt 
not that his unpretentious but trenchant 
logic impressed upon many minds a con- 
sciousness of duty, never before expe- 
rienced in so vivid a degree. A sen- 
tence or two taken from any part of the 
long address discloses the spirit of the 
whole. For instance: 


“What is the effect of a newspaper 





upon a community, upon the world itself, 
depends entirely upon the character of | 
the man who wields it. If he is a good | 
man it will do good. I do not mean good | 
in any goody-goody sense; I don’t mean 
to say that prayers and provender can 
not be mixed up; I do not mean to say 
that it shall be constantly volunteering 
advice in regard to manners and morals; 
but I mean to say that it is the control of 
a good moral man, an earnest, honest 
man that makes a newspaper fit to come 
into a decent man’s house. This respon- 
sibility can not be avoided, brethren, by 





putting to our hearts the unction, ‘I 
merely supply my market, I furnish the 
wares that are in demand.’ The question | 
of how far a man has a right to help his | 
neighbor along the road to damnation is 
a very delicate one, I admit. The rum- 
seller declares that he has the inalienable 
right not to cast out evil, but to pour it | 
in. But the rum-seller upon the most eli- | 
gible street corner in the world can not | 
do half the harm in a year, that a bad 
man at the long end of the press lever 
can do in a week; not nearly so much.” 


This citation shows where Mr. Tourgee 
stands on the temperance question, and 


want a “square-toed” advocate while he 
has any part in wielding the long arm of 
the press lever. Mr. Carleton’s poem con- 





tained similar points to those emphasized 
by Mr. Tourgee. It was fairly up to the 
average of Mr. Carleton’s compositions, 
and like the bulk of them, admonitory in 
a practical sense. The pen or the pencil 
or the type, the waste-basket,. or any 
other adjunct of the editorial office, is 
not the “king of the sanctum,” but the 
Public Heart, and it is the duty of the 
editor to mould that heart into a higher 
and nobler form of knowledge and as- 
piration. 


“* We must from day to day and week to week, 
To elevate our monarch’s motives seek, 
That he may with an open, liberal hand, 
Higher and higher things of us demand.” 


The exercises of the second day ter- 
minated with a reception at the mansion 
of ex-Governor Fenton, who is president 
of the town council. This was largely 
attended, and provided a very agreeable 
opportunity for acquaintance with promi- 
nent citizens of Jamestown, and, perhaps, 
closer social correspondence among mem- 
bers of the Association, and their wives. 
It should be noted that a marked feature 
of these annual assemblies of the “ Em- 
pire’ editors is the presence of charming 
women, for the most .part the wives of 
the members, and not a small proportion 
of the real enjoyment of the affair is due 
to the very active participation of the la- 
dies in every feature of the gathering. 

The morning hours of the second day 
were devoted chiefly to an excursion up 
the lake to Chautauqua, a distance of 
about seventeen miles from Jamestown. 
There are several beautiful scttlements on 
the water’s edge, which were passed ‘as 
our steamer moved rapidly along on the 
crystal clear surface, but our destination 
was the center of the “ Chautauqua idea,” 
or that town in the woods which has 
sprung into existence within a few years, 
under the energetic administration of the 
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Chautauqua Assembly. On arriving at 
the dock our large party, swollen by a 
hundred or more of Jamestown folk, was 
met by Dr. Vincent, the superintendent 
of instruction, and Mr. Warren, the busi- 
ness manager, and conducted to the large 
hotel, which has been recently erected on 
acommanding site. In the wide dining 
hall an excellent lunch was quickly served, 
and after that an open-air meeting was 
held in the auditorium, where Dr. Vin- 
cent addressed the company, setting forth, 
in well-chosen terms, the purpose of the 
“idea,” which is to achieve “the possi- 


bility of turning summer recreation into | 


opportunity for personal religious culture, 
that one may be more useful; broaden 
that culture by all studies, secular and 
religious, throughout all the year and 
through all the years, for the old as well 
as for the young, that life may be madea 
brighter, broader, diviner thing.” 

Certainly a noble object, and so far 
wonderful progress has been made to- 
ward it, for upward of thirty thousand 
people, distributed throughout the coun- 
try, are interested in its system of instruc- 
tion, a system divided into many In- 
stitutes—and its summer meetings are 
attended by ten thousand or more of 
those who were profiting by its liberal and 
convenient methods of home study. 

We were told that on the 12th of Au- 
gust the first commencement of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
would be held, when 1 300 of its many 
thousand students would receive a di- 
ploma, certifying to their having com- 


pleted a four years’ course of reading in 


all branches of English education, and 


met successfully all the requirements of | 


the circle. 
We can not but express our hearty ap- 
proval of this undertaking; maintained 








with the vigor which now characterizes 
it, the school and the college will be sup- 
plemented by a growing taste for menta’ 
development among the masses whose 
need of culture the “ Chautauqua idea,” 
like the Boston system of home study, 
but on a larger scale, practically meets. 
Would that every State in the Union, 
especially those States where common 
schools are few, had a similar institution. 

On our homeward return journey we 
passed through the Indian Reservation 
in the neighborhood of Salamanca. Our 
spirit had been much elevated by what 
we had heard at Chautauqua; but when 
groups of idle, dirty, ignorant Indians 
met our view, we experienced a sudden 
revulsion of sentiment; we were chilled ~ 
and depressed by the sight, and by the 
reflection which was forced upon our at- 
tention, that the great State of New 
York has made no provision for the edu- 
cation or protection of the few remnants 
of the former owners of its territory, but 
left them in a state of shameful degrada- 
tion. A few months ago this fact was 
forced upon the attention of our Albany 
authorities by the Christian Indians them- 
selves, and a few charitable citizens of 
the State, but we have not heard of any 
good result. 
of the Indians live ina manner that might 


It is said that the majority 


not be regarded as extraordinary in a 
pagan tribe in the jungles of Africa. In 
a proud community which boasts its edu- 
cational establishments and its benevolent 
But 
seeing is believing. Out there, close to 
the center of the “Chautauqua idea,” 
and swept by the same cool breezes which 
kiss the crystal waters of the lovely lake, 
is the Reservation, with its beautiful con- 
trasts of natural scenery and its mournful 
spectacle of neglect and degradation, 


enterprises, this seems incredible. 
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THE ALLOPATHO-HOMCOPATHIC 
MUDDLE. 


*HE discussion of the question whether | 


or not allopathic physicians shall be 


permitted to consult with legally qualified | 


practitioners of other schools has been 
brought into such prominence by the 
action of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, in excluding the New York dele- 
gation, which favors such consultation 
whenever deemed expedient, that we are 
inclined to make a note anent it. 
as we can see, fer our readings in the 
many medical periodicals which come to 


us among our exchanges, the most dust | 


is kicked up by the allopathists; the part 
taken by gentlemen and ladies who list 
themselves under other scholastic titles 
being in the main passive. In allusion to 
this the New York 7ribune remarks, that 
“among the most disinterested specta- 
tors of this trouble in the ‘ regular’ ranks 


will be found the homceonathists them- | 
selves. They think they are in a position | 
| contribution of foreign elements to our 


to ask no favors.” 

We readily believe this, having some 
knowledge of the growth of homceopathy 
in the United States, and its apparent 
readiness to meet the older system by 
comparison of statistics or otherwise. We 
believe also that the eclectics and the hy- 
gienists are also in a similar position of 
independence. The attitude of most emi- 
nent physicians of assured income is, we 
think, independent of society or associa- 
tion rulings; several we know perscnally 
claiming the right to decide for them- 
selves the propriety of their course in the 
matters of treatment and consultation. 
We can not but respect such men more 
than those who submit to be bound by an 
iron code, or pent up behind a barrier of 


class exclusiveness. Somebody might 


ask, however, “ Has not a given organiza- 
tion of scientific men the right to make 
such rules as the majority wills for their 
individual governance in professional 
practice ?” Hardly, we must answer, for if 
such practice relates to the public at large, 
the sentiment of the public should be 
considered, not their own private senti- 
ments as individuals or a society. A phy- 
sician is not a ruler or a master, he is 


| rather a minister or something of a public 


| servant in a department of high impor- 
So far | 


tance, and it is essential to the best per- 
formance of his duties that he have much 
latitude of action. 





> 


THE FOREIGN INFLUX. 


HE arrival of twenty-five to thirty- 
five thousand of immigrants per 
month the past spring, and their contin- 
ued coming in great swarms as the sum- 
mer advances, has awakened fears in the 
minds of some American writers with 
reference to the effect of so large a 


population. One is apprehensive of a dis- 
turbing and injurious effect upon our in- 
dustrial interests, wrought by so large an 
accession of laborers and artisans. 

In the midst of this flood-tide of immi- 
gration great strikes for increased wages 
have occurred in several of our industrial 
centers, and are maintained with a per- 
sistence which only a sanguine expecta- 
tion of success could bolster up. This 
fact does not indicate much anxiety on 


| the part of our working classes lest the 


new-comers shall oust them from their 
places by stepping in at what appears to 
be an opportune moment. Then, too, 
there is the fact that since 1860 upward 
of six millions of people have landed at 


| our docks and been absorbed into our 
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multifarious industries without reducing 


the rates of pay. In fact, the wages of 


operatives and laborers are higher in 
all the branches of manufactures which 
are most open to the foreign workmen. 
For instance, the wages of woolen mill 
operatives average 40 per cent. higher im 
1882 than in 1860; those of cotton mill 
operatives about 35 per cent. higher; of 
mechanics in wood and iron about 25 per 
cent. higher; while the wages paid by 
farmers are 30 per cent. higher. 

It is feared by some that our social in- 
terests will be reduced in tone. We think 
that past experience has shown that the 
great majority of our immigrants—who 
come from Germany, Sweden, France, 
England—are practical, industrious, quiet- 
loving men and women, and if any ten- 
dencies exist for their reduction in moral 
tone they are due to the corrupt work of 
the politician in the State legislatures. 

It is feared by some that the country 
will suffer by premature crowding; that 
homes can not be provided for the immi- 
grants fast enough, and thus they will be- 
come a burden upon the community. 

. In considering an assertion of this 
sort we would: merely remark that it 
has been estimated that an able-bodied 
immigrant has a money value to our 
country of between two hundred and 
three hundred dollars. The great major- 
ity who come to us are able-bodied, the 
bone and sinew of their respective coun- 
tries, and nearly all bring money with 
them, some a considerable amount. Prob- 
ably to say that each foreigner brings an 
average of $40 in money: would not be 
€xcessive ; thus the addition to the abso- 
lute wealth of the country is no trifle. 

- To one who lives in New York City and 
who observes the incoming tide of immi- 
gration, the thousands almost daily landed 





at Castle Garden by the great ocean steam- 
ers, it is truly wonderful how quickly they 
disappear. No sooner landed than they 
separate, whole companies going North, 
West, and South, to destinations previ- 
ously marked out, and families or indi- 
viduals finding their way to friends who 
have already provided for them, at least, 
in part. The extent and resources of our 
country, in contemplation of this grand 
movement of human life, loom up in pro- 
portions which were never before realized. 
We think that because we have fifty-five 
millions of people we are a great nation, 
but we scarcely comprehend our possi- 
bilities of growth and greatness, when 
among our thirty-nine States there are 
many which could maintain within their 
respective borders a thriving population 
almost as great. 





‘A CONTRIBUTOR’S OPINIONS. 


Shines work of the draughtsman and en- 

graver is associated with the pen- 
delineations of Mr. Pollard which have 
appeared and may yet appear in our pages, 
so that the reader may, according to his 
knowledge or his intuition, compare 
form and face with textual description. 
Mr. Pollard writes with the emphasis of 
a Southern temperament, but we think 
all who are acquainted with his work will 
agree in the opinion of his fidelity to his 
conscientious deductions. Probably few 
cultured men south of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line more keenly regretted the 
failure of the Southern attempt to estab- 
lish a new nation, but he was not the one 
to waste time in vain repinings. Hé 
deemed it the part of wisdom to accept 
the inevitable and to make the best of 
results though apparently adverse. At 
the same time as an observer, as one ac- 
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eustomed to analyze the relations of 


things political and social, he considered 


himself warranted in scanning the course 
of events which made up the history of 


the great 


CAL JOURNAL, or as representative of the 
views entertained by a large number, or 
any of this magazine’s patrons, What 


| our readers think of Messrs. Davis, 
Southern movement and the | Stephens, and Company, we have never 


civil war, and in pointing out the more | asked. And if any of them differ essen- 
salient features of mistake or incompe-| tially from Mr. Pollard, and have good 
tency which led to disaster and final ruin. | ground for their opinions as students of 

The “pen portraits” are given to the | Southern history during the past twenty 


phrenological public as the views of a man 


| years, and desire to express their dissent, 


who had won desirable position as an au- | we shall accord them opportunity for a 


thor, and whose name had acavired a cer- | 


tain degree of authority in a large circle of 
the reading public. They are not given as 
in any way reflecting opinions entertained 
by publisher or editor of the PHRENOLOGI- 


| dispassionate statement. As in science 
| so in everything else which comes within 
| the purview of our publication we aim 
| to set. forth what is true, and that ims 


! partially. 
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Eo Our Correspondents, 


QuEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQuiryY Fatt To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
pert it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, hr good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Conrtrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
tntended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ts often 
necessary tocut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance A 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note*' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

© 5. Be brief. People don't liketoreadlongstories. A 
jf so-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
tt. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 


available contributions unless the necessary fottoss 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 








| communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 








ORGANIZATION HEREDITARY.—Quwes- 
| tion: I have had an argument with a friend and 
| am unable to come to an agreement with him, 
What I contend is: All persons, when born (ex- 
cept idiots), have perfectly-formed heads (not 
developed), and have the same chance to develop 
the different organs as others. 

My friend claims this is not so, but that it is 
hereditary. I also claim that if two babes grow 
up together, are governed and educated by the 
same people, study the same subjects, take the 
same interest in those subjects, keep the same 
companions, each taking the same interest in 
those companions, developing the same vices (if 
any) as those companions, and being in each 
other’s company constantly, they will have de- 
veloped the same organs. My friend claims this 
is not so. 

If it is not too much trouble, I wish you would 
enlighten us on this subject, as we bave agreed 
to leave it to you. L. W. H. 

Answer: Your friend is nearer right than you. 
Scarcely does it happe« ever that two infants are 
born with similar organization; and although 
similar means of instruction have becn many 
times provided for two or more children, and the 
same associates have been theirs, they have growa 
apart, exhibiting unlike capabilities and powers 
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whe Nature’s plan is differentiation—variety from | tends to strain them there is some defect.which 

the very germ up, and physiologists generally | well-fitted glasses may compensate. In somé 
_ or 


accept the view of the influence of inherited | conditions.of the body reading or other steady 
hat character. Your opinivn savors much of the old | employment of the eyes causes pain. In such 
idea entertained by Locke and others, that differ- | cases they should be used as little as possible. 





=" ences are due to education. Education although | Consult an experienced oculist if your eyes 
ver of great importance only impresses or kelps to | trouble you. 
en- give tone, use, and direction to character. 

WORKING THE WHOLE BRAIN.—Ques~ 
0d CHESS-PLAYING.—Question ; What fac- | tion : How can you advise me to bring the left and 
; of ulties are exercised most in playing chess and | right hemispheres into that condition which wilk 
nty checkers ? enable them to work at once well ? P. D. 

. Answer: The observing and reasoning facul- Answer; A harmonious temperament and or- 
ent, | ties, with Constructiveness and Caution. Chess | ganization will be the most conducive to this end. 
ra being much the more profound game, requires a | If your health be perfect and you can exercise 


nce | greater exercise of the reflecting organs. with almost equal facility both sides of the body, 

can use the right and left hands with almost 
equal dexterity, then we think you will be able 
to use the forces, in other words, the organs of 
both hemispheres of the brain. We think it isa 
fact that for most of the purposes in life but one 
hemisphere is much exercised, but it seems to us 
that if there were a way positively known (we 
have not reached that knowledge yet) for exer- 
cising the organs of both sides, that one’s power 
would be doubled. 


HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS.— 
WakREN.—Among the causes of lung hemor- 
rhage sre congestion of the lungs and consump- 
ime | tion. Persons of a scrofulous diathesis may be 

subject to the trouble. In your case, being a 

farmer, it may be due to protracted strain, which 

a | has finally resulted in weakening the capiliary 
vessels, so that there is occasional rupture. If 

a | the bleeding is frequent you should take treat- 
| ment at once; What that treatment should be 


inust depend upon the condition of the lungs, A Goop DENTIFRICE.—Question : Can 
| and the general state of the body, Perfect quiet 


= you not suggest something which will serve for 


thin 
aims 


uld,if | in bed with the head and shoulders elevated is a dentifrice, that is, keep the teeth clean and 
- what one of the necessary measures. Cvld applica- promote their health ? 
id ress. tions to the chest and hot applications to the = 
— back and extremities are helpful toward check- Answer: For cleansing the teeth we know 


ing the hemorrhage. In severe cases the limbs | thing better than pure water and the best 


ne are bound by ligature, and the vacuum treat- toilet soap. To promote the health of the teeth, 
a ment is found remedial. The diet should be non- first keep them clean; next cat tolerably hard 
» him, stimulating, of course food or let a portion of the food of each meal be 
m(ex- ° 4 ‘ hard, so that the teeth shall have some genuine 
s (not INFLUENCE OF PLANETS.+ Question : | exercise. We think that the dentists owe the 
evelop It seems to me the planets haye something to greater part of their patronage to the fact that 
3 do with the nature of a person. Will you please: | People generally take food into their stomachs 
it it is be so kind and tell me if it is true? which requires little or no chewing. Those 
Bas: Answer : Modern science recognizes no special nations or peoples that eat hard food, the primi- 
e : 
y itlutiun between the planets and individuals. ve. sultenen, late Suan Oe. Tie 
ke the : : South-Americans, the Arabs, the Hindoos, the 
» com There are some relics of old notions still among 


South Sea Islanders generally have splendid 


rest in S with regard to a planet or a star governing teeth ; they cat coarse food, and chew it, so that 


a ’ 
ices (if , a's life, and now — then‘we meet wilh their tecth and jaws are fully exercised, and the 
n enc book which rehashes the views of old astrolo- teeth growth is stimulated by pressure. We are 
aes gists and fortune-tellers on the effects of Mer- “ 


: in the Habit of having a crust of bread at hand 
this cury, or Venus, or Mars. If you wish to know 
= the nature and movement of the celestial bodies See ade <d = pa oe ea acl 
wall tead a good work on Astronomy. You would ee 
4 but waste your time in trying to work your 


Cc — [on : - 
w, & destiny by the-sublunary vagaries of a dreamer. VaCcIMaTiOn.— Questions: Does vac 


cination prevent or moderate an attack of small- 
an you. STRAINING THE EYES.—Question : May | pox? Ifso, why? D. F. Ss. 

ants are the health be impaired by straining the eyes, or 
though” J Me the eyes only injured by it? And, are glasses practice that it produces a substitute or milder 
n many calculated to practically remove the strain ? form of the disease. If it does so we can not tell 
pe the Answer: The eyes are the chief sufferers in | why, nor have we been able to find any authority: 


a wing them to the extent of strain. If avy use | on the subject who can tell why, 
po 


Answer: It is claimed by the advocates of the 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
“st; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











A LEARNED OPPONENT.—COLORADO 
Springs, Col., May Wth, 1882— Dear Editor: 
When we regard the criticisms which the various 
sciences are continually undergoing, we are re- 
minded that of Phrenology in particular it may 
be said, its critics are generally those who know 
not what they criticise. Of this fact we have 
had several illustrations in our amateur experi- 
ence us a Phrenologist ; cases in which the most 
sweeping condemnation of the “Science of the 
Mind” came from individuals entirely ignoraut 
of what they upvsparingly deelaimed against. 

Sitting in the evening of a beautiful day, in the 
summer of 1879, on the piazza of the Commer- 
cial House, Ogden, Utah, we were in pleasant 
converse with a friend, who, on a turn in the 
conversation, to more strongly emphasize his as- 
sertion, exclaimed: ‘‘ Now I believe that as 
strongly as you do Phrenology!” ‘Well, I 
hope you do not believe that!” was the almost 
instant rejoinder of a gentleman who sat near tis, 
but who had not, until this moment, taken part 
in the conversation. He was appareled perfectly, 
in appearance pompous, self-esteem greatly pre- 
ponderatiug over natural.or acquired capacity, 
and this was evidently his first trip among the 
barbarians of the West. : 

To his “‘ Well, I hope you do not believe 
that!” I instantly replied, ‘I certainly do.” As 
soon as his astonishment at my audacious utter- 
ance had subsided sufficiently to give him vocal 
control, he put in a sledge-hammer blow by ask- 
ing, “‘Have you ever read the Popular Science 
Monthly?” I replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, I have read the 
Popular Science Monthly, and I read in that jour- 
nal, not many days ago, an article which, if it 
were possible, would make still stronger my 
faith in Phrenological Science.” This was try- 
ing his patience. He no doubt looked upon me 
as intolerably ignorant and impudent. After a 
few more questions and answers, I determined 
to make a bold stroke, even at the expense of 
strictly delicate courtesy, to fathom his knowl- 
edge, which I believed shallow enough in this 
direction, but of which he had an overmaster- 
ing sense, as being beyond the reach of a lead- 
line, unless cast into his intellectual sea by a 
Tyndall or an Agassiz, and I plumply put this 
query, “‘Who is the editor of the Popular Sci- 
ence Montiily?” He could. not tell me; but 
gathering himself up for another onslaught, he 
discharged a heavy-caliber siege gun, loaded 
with the hackneyed, yet presumably chain-shot 
phrases, ‘‘ There are no men of prominence who 











do believe in Phrenology.”’ Now we were fairly 
at war. I told him that I had heard that charge 
before; but that I knew of a number of “ not 
prominent men’’ who by their patience, their 
energy, and other such non-essential qualities 
as immense perceptive power, commanding 
strength of reflection, and towering moral force, 
had won renown, of which the proudest of any 
period might be envious. I told him of one 
Franz Joseph Gall, a German student, wonder- 
fully precocious beyond his fellows, who gradu- 
ated with high encomiums, entered on a rich 
practice in the imperial city of Vienna, astounded 
his medical contemporaries by the acuteness and 
profundity of his mental powers, was called to 
be physician extraordinary to the royal house- 
hold, discovered the grandest of the sciences, 
first demonstrated by dissections of the human 
brain its fibrous character, gathered around him 
a host of admiring scientific friends, worked in 
the then dark domain of mind until the human 
cranium became illuminated with a splendor 
dazzling to the mental vision, so long accus- 
tomed to fogs and mists, and in the course of 
his professional career, to use the words of the 
distinguished Hufeland: ‘‘ Added more to the 
fund of our knowledge in the’ anatomy of the 
brain and its nervous connections, than he 
thought it possible for one man to perform ina 
life-time.” And there was another obscure Ger- 
man known as Spurzheim, who became an asso- 
ciate of Gall, went to Britain and spread the 
doctrines among the acutest of reasoners, the 
most critical of observers, and the most inveter- 
ate opponents; taught the savants how to dis- 
sect the brain without the usual slicing process, 
unraveling the mind organ as one might a mass 
of intestines, and won the just and high tribute 
of having made the most satisfactory exposition 
of brain function ever given to the world, up to 
that time. Coming to America, he had but just 
commenced to pour out his floods of learning to 


as brilliant an audience as our country could af- 


ford, when death ended his grand career, and 
this not prominent man was followed to Mount 
Auburn by the homage of an entire city. And 
there was that unpretentious Scotch lawyer, 
George Combe, upon whom the mantle of Spurz- 
heim descended with just fitness, who wrote 4 
wonderful book, a handbook of the natural 
laws, styled as ubiquitous by Harriet Martineau, 
translated into five languages, run through hun- 
dreds of editions, the delight of thousands of 
master minds. We might add more names of 
not prominent men—referring him to Vimont 


and Broussais of Paris, the former the recipient. 


of a gold medal from the Royal French Institute, 
for presenting the finest collection of crania, il- 
lustrative of brain physiology. We could name 
grand old Elliotson, shrewd Abernethy, brilliant 
Barrows, conscientious Hoppe, colossal Chal- 
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mers, and logical Whately. In ourown country 
we proudly point to such men as John Bell, 
M.D., Dr. Nathan Allen, Dr. J.‘V. C. Smith, Dr. 
Samuel George Morton, author of ‘‘ Crania Amer- 
jeana,’’ and Dr. J. M. Carnochan, one of the most 
distinguished surgeons in the United States. 
Our opponent, however, had not heard of these 
men, por had he the remotest knowledge of one 
Pr. Ferrier, of London, who caused such a rip- 
ple in metaphysical circles by his experiments a 
few years ago. But we forbore to press him 
further. Yours for truth, Cc. M. ALEY. 


> 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Vice-President of the Lyons Bicycle Club 
has just made an extraordinary tricyele journey, 
decompanicd by his wife, on a two-seated ma- 
chine. They went from Lyons, through Nice, 
Genoa, and Rome, to Naples, returning vid Flor- 
ence and Turin—a journey of 2,300 miles, at an 
average of fifty to sixty miles a day on the road. 
Score one for the tricycle. 


Dr. ALICE BENNETT is chief physician in the 
female department of the Norristown Insane 
Asylum; Dr. Agnes Johnson, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, is assistant physician in the Athens (Ohio) 
Insane Asylum ; Dr. Margaret Cleves is the chief 
physician at the State Hospital for the Insane at 
Harrisburg, where Doctors Jane Carver and 
Anna Kugler are assistants; and Dr. Emma 
Boon has lately been appointed as assistant to 
Dr. Richardson in the insane department of the 
Philadelphia Almshouse. 


COLONEL GEORGE WASHINGTON JONES, mem- 
ber of Congress from Texas, is the tallest man 
in the House of Representatives. He wears 
blue flannel or checked gingham shirts, without 
collar or cuffs, coarse boots, and homespun 
clothes. He lives, in Washington, in a half-fur- 
nished, unpainted, uncarpeted, and unswept 
back-attic room lighted only by a gas-jet in the 
hall. While his colleagues feast daintily in the 
Cupitol café, he eats a lunch of apples and gin- 
gerbread at his desk. But this crude, harsh life 
is invested with pathos and nobility by the fact 
that its sacrifices are made for the suke of needy 
ones at home. 








WISDOM. 
“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

HE who thinks for himself, and rarely imitates, 
is a freeman.—KLOopPsTocx. 

CHARACTER gives splendor to youth, and.awe 
to wrinkled skin and gray hairs.—EMERsON. 

- OPPORTUNITIES are very sensitive things. If 

you slight them on their first. visit they seldo 
come again. ; 





Tue best way to discipline one’s heart against 
scandal is to believe all stories false which ought 
not to be true. 

Tue science of life may be thus epitomized— 
to know well the price of time, the value of 
things, and the worth of people. 

ALL dreams might be trusted if men would 
only bring their bodies into such a state, before 
going to sleep, as to leave nothing that might 
occasion error or perturbation in their dreams.— 
PLATO. 

Most men call fretting a minor fault, a foible, 
and not a vice, but there is no vice known be- 
sides that of drunkenaess, which can so utterly 
destroy the peace and happiness of a home, 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


** You are as full of airs as a music box,” said 
a young man to a girl who refused to let him es- 
cort her home. ‘“ That may be,’’ was the reply, 
“but I don’t go with a crank.” 


GerMaN friend : ‘‘ De bicture you haf bainted 
is most putiful ; dere is only yon vord in de En- 
glish lanckguige vich describes it, and I haf vor- 
gotten it.” 


“WANTED, a distinguished and healthy-look- 
ing man to be a ‘cured patient’ in a doctor’s 
waitipg-room. Address I. B. R., Poste Res- 
tante.”—French Advertisement, 


A MILLIONAIRE, who was looking at a level 
tract of land which he had just bought at an ex- 
travagant price, said to the agent who hed made 
the sale, ‘‘I do admire a rich green flat.”” ‘‘So 
do I,”’ significantly replied the agent. 


‘*T ca. that very rare,” said Jones toa work- 
man who had done some work forhim. ‘ Ah!” 
answered the workman, highly pleased. ‘‘ Yes,” 
went on Jones, “rare, very rare, not half done.” 
That cooked the workman, and he retired. 


A apy in town painted a plaque in the most 
exquisite manner, and sent it by express to a 
friend. Soon after a note of acknowledgment 
came, in which the lady stated that “it is alto- 
gether too nice to use every day, so | only use it 
for a bread plate when we have company.’ 
Practical ! 


THERE is a wealthy brewer in Montreal who 
built a chureh and inscribed on it, “ This church 
was erected by Thomas Molson, at his sole ex- 
pense. Hebrews x.” Some of the McGill Col- 
lege boys got'a Jadder one night and ultered the 
inscription so as to make it read, ‘“‘ This church: 
was erected by Thomas Molson, at his.soul’s ex 
pense, He brews XX,” 
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“PROGRESS AND POVERTY.” 


HENRY GEORGE'S 


Tx problem presented for discussion by Henry 
George is this: ‘‘ Why have not labor-saving in- 
ventions lightened the toil and improved the con- 
dition of the laborer vastly more than they have ?”” 
He proposes to solve this problem by the methods 
of political economy, which he considers as exact 
a science as astronomy, i. ¢e., the kind of polit- 
ical economy, the basic laws of which he has ‘‘dis- 
covered.” 

In ‘Chap. I. he asks: “‘ Why, in spite of in- 
crease in productive power, do wages tend toa 
minimum?’ It should be stated right here that 
from the standpoint of the writer and all other 
Socialists of all schools, this question has very 
little interest, because we all propose to do away 
with wages, at least as a limit toincome. To us, 
then, this political economy, running on the old 
lines, is a mass of dreary, obsolete rubbish—of 
incongruities and absurdities. That is the cbar- 
acter given by George to the works of the econo- 
mists who preceded Aim ; and yet he walks right 
on in their footsteps, proclaiming rather loudly 
(for a man who is really quite modest) that he is 
hewing new paths through the jungles of error, 
in which all mankind may walk. 

: But his book is very useful as a thorough ex- 
position of the evils of land monopoly ; and there 
are many bright and noble utterances init. He 
wastes a great part of it in whacking at the old 
economists, as with a stuffed circus club. He 
hits their systems softly with his imperfect 
weapon, instead of killing them outright with a 
real club, as they deserve. The people have 
seized upon George because they were very hun- 
gry for a new economist, just as they seized up- 
on McClellan when they were longing for a mili- 
tary giant. 

Much of “‘ Progress and Poverty "’ is dismally 
dull reading. George has soaked himself in the 
old economists, and befogged himself with their 
sophistrivs. He hasa mighty struggle with them 
at first on a question that does not interest true 
radicals, viz: ‘“ Are wages fixed by the ratio be- 
tween the number of laborers and the amount of 
capital devoted to the employment of labor?” 
Socialilists, of all sorts, propose that the laborer 
shall be a joint owner in all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution, and have ceased to dis- 
cuss such ratios. 

As a defender of usury George is simply fright- 
Jul! He has two pets—the capitalist and the la- 
borer; and it is “‘ wages and interest, interest 
and wages” all through the book. No wonder; 


when he founds so much of his philosophy upon’ 
the teachings of the Jew .banker, Ricardo, who 





Book REVIEWED. 


helped the younger Peel to bring specie pay- 
ment and ruin upon England fifty years agou. 
Even the mildest of Socialists wish to bring 
usury, rents, and profits to the lowest possible 
point.. The next noticeable feature of the book 
is an able and thorough argument to show that 
wages are drawn from the product of labor. This 
is useful for his conservative readers ; but radi- 
cals need no such argument. He shows that 
Adam Smith made the mistake of his life in not 
clinging to his doctrine that ‘* The produce of labor 
constitutes the natural recompense or wages of labor;” 
and then makes the same mistake himself by 
fostering interest. 

He next attacks Malthus, who, he says, came 
just in time to bolster up aristocracy. So does 
he, with his pro-usury arguments. He shows 
that if Malthus was right, the sacred Confucius 
family would now number 800 septillions instead 
of 22,000 ; and testifies that the Hindoos have only 
(under British rule) suffered from “financial 
famines ’’—lack of money ; food being abundant. 

One hundred and forty-five pages of what he 
considers very close logic bring us to a hunt for 
the ‘somebody ”’ who is destroying Christendom 
in the “Distribution of Wealth.” He begins 
again to search for the “‘law of wages,” the ex- 
istence of which all thorough radicals deny. He 
is led into vast labyrinths of useless argument 
by first admitting that the produce of labor is to 
be divided among land -owners, laborers, and 
capitalists.. This is all that the British House of 
Lords demands. No wonder the elegant people 
who gave the Henry George benefit in Steinway 
Hall are ready to ‘‘ swear by George.’’ His mis- 
takes arise from his lack of a clear idea of human 
rights. 

In Book III. he seeks the supposed laws of 
rent, interest, and wages, founding much upon 
Ricardo’s law of rent, which is part and parcel of 
the rubbish that goes overboard when justice 
is inaugurated, by either land limitation or its 
collective ownership. : 

He follows the old economists through these 
mazes, because he thinks that he has a spic-span 
new attachment to their machine, that will make 
it work smoothly, viz: “the abolition of all taxes 
except upon land.” This he supposes will de- 
stroy land monopoly. The plan was advocated 
by Quesnay and Turgot in France in the last 
century. I look less to such coercive measures 
than to co-operation and other spontaneous and 
non-coercive methods—the growth of unfettered 
human association. 

His defense of usury is glaringly inconsistent. 
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Mark these three points: 1. The burden of this 
book is that private property in land should be 
practically abolished. 2. On page 145 he says 
that “land includes all natural opportunities or 
forces, and labor all human exertion”; and yet 
8. His grand pojnt in defense of interest is given 
on page 162, where he says: “‘ And it seems to 
me that this is the cause [or justification] of in- 
terest, or the increase of capital over and above 
that due to labor, viz: There are, so to speak, in 
the movements which make up the everlasting flux 
of nature certain vital currents, which will, if we 
use them, aid us, with a force independent of our 
own efforts, in turning matter into forms we de- 
sire—that is to say, into wealth.”’ 

Oh, lame and impotent conclusion! Lo and be 
hold! because bees gather honey and cattle in- 
crease and corn grows while we sleep—because 
bountiful mother nature gives us something for 
nothing—therefore we are justified in extorting 
something for nothing from those of our fellow- 
mortals who have not the same access to her fer- 
tile bosom that we have! In other places, as 
on p. 376, he directly contradicts this and says: 
“ Nature gives to labor and to labor alone. In a 
very Garden of Eden a man would starve but 
for human exertion.” 

Aguin he goes into long disquisitions about the 
milk of a cow being interest on the capital ex- 
pended in raising her. This is nonsense. In a 
free country, where all who wish have access to 
land, these spontaneous products soon become a 
drug, compared with the artificial products, and 
people rush into manufactures and other pursuits 
where there is a chance to get a better return for 
labor. Milk is valueless on the South American 
pampas. Itis a strange fact that George contin- 
ually, as in the milk argument, turns over to cap- 
ital what according to his own showing belongs 
wholly to land, viz: that spontaneous outcome 
of the vital forces of nature. ; 

As he passes on it is land, land, land. Its mar- 
gin uf cultivation, its rent, etc., etc., contro] all 
human events. When we reach Book IV. (half 
through) he has got us, by what he considers the 
sternest logic, to the conclusion that “‘ rent is the 
receiver of the increased production that mate- 
rial progress gives.” But the clear-headed read- 
er must say, ‘*‘ Not proven.’’ 

He wallows ever in the mire of Ricardo. He 
ignores our greatest American economist, Henry 


C. Carey, whose central doctrine, that “* the chiej 


object of true political y is the r l of ob- 
stacles to human association,” affords a splendid 
basis for the system that I advocate, viz: Co- 
OPERATION PLUS LAND LIMITATION. For in- 
stance, that each occupied township should be 
ownéd by a co-operative socicty, containing 
about as many people as would give each family 
160 acres, or whatever limit the law might pro- 
vide. 








At the close of George’s chapter on ‘‘ Improve- 
ments in the Arts,’’ he makes the assertion that 
if our Government became a model of purity and 
economy, the effect would simply be to increase 
the value of real estate, and “not to raise wages 
or interest.’”?> He seems not to see the plague 
of usury. Could anything be more preposter- 
ous than his statement that the increased 
wealth of England has all gone to rent? En- 
gland, thet plunders the world by its system of 
finance, trade, and manufactures. Excepting 
a few immense proprietors, the English land- 
holders are mere paupers compared with the 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers. What is 
a Marquis of Westminster to a Rothschild—an 
Astor, with his $50,000,000—the plunder of four 
generations—to a Gould, with his $200,000,000 or 
more, the absorption of tifteen years? Fawcett 
estimates English soil at $20,000,000,000, a growth 
of 2,000 years ; while her other wealth—mostly 
gathered in fifty years—is $40,000,000,000. Now 
the income from $20,000,000,000 can not be over 
three per cent., or say $600,000,000. And since 
$3,000,000,000 of income pays income tax (not 
levied on the poor) in England, it is plain that 
much less than one-fifth of the income of the Huglish 
capitalists is DERIVED FROM LAND. 

On page 241 he makes the wretched mistake of 
saying that the political economists have proved 
that speculation and forestalling simply act as a 
fly-wheel, to steady the interplay of production 
and consumption—a doctrine for which ail least 
excuse has passed away since steam and elec- 
tricity have made it possible to speedily put sur- 
plusage where it is needed. Even the rotten 
Chicago Produce Exchange lately fixed a limit to 
the price of wheat, and broke the ring, Wealth 
obtained by speculators is a mortgage upon labor. 
His next argument, as to the effect of increased 
production in enslaving laborers—because for-* 
sooth all surplus goes to rent, and increased pro- 
duction tempts employers to drive laborers—sug- 
gests to me what is, perhaps, my strongest argu- 
mentagainst his land taxation, viz: that the latter 
would no more benefit the laborer, when owner- 
ship was not limited, than taxing slave property 
would benefit the slave. A heavy tax on slaves 
would drive the bulk of them into the gangs of 
the rich slave-owners, especially those having the 
most fertile lands. These, having capital and 
machinery and « multitude of hands, could work 
the latter on a narrower margin of profit than 
small owners. So also a heavy land tax, instead 
of bringing a greater division of land among 
small owners, would only turn over to poor buy- 
ers such land as could not be worked profitably by 
anybody. Of course it would produce a cheap- 
ening of agricultural products, and a demand for 
hired labor; for the. proprietors would strain 
every nerve to make their great possessions pay, 
rather than let them go for taxes. But so long. 
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as immigration remained unrestricted, our great 
land-owners would go on enticing all the op- 
pressed races of the old world into their vast 
plantations; and the price of labor would not 
rise much. How differently land limitation would 
work! If it became the law that no person was 
to own more than say 160 acres, all this fever of 
land-grabbing would subside, and every indus- 
trious person would be insured access to a living 
portion of the earth. 

He tries to back up his theory by giving facts 
about California mining lands. But bonanza 
kings would laugh at his surface tax, were it 
forty-fold what he proposes. Nothing but Gov- 
ernment ownership of mines and graduated tax- 
ation could curb such monstrosities. The fact 
is, rent takes what is left by the other monopo- 
lies, minus the minimum that labur must have. ~ 

He thinks he makes a point of the fact that the 
potato—a cheap food—brought only benefit to 
Irish landlords, and even caused the famines. 
These effects were caused by the fact that Kn- 
gland had brutally refused to allow Ireland any 
but agricultural industry. His doctrine and his 
remedy have a considerable application to such 
a country. He is ‘‘the right man in the right 
place” in going to Ireland. He properly in- 
stances China to prove that education without 
justice will not lifta race. He actually devotes 
three entire pages to “‘ co-operation ” as a remedy 
and wonders that people make such a fuss about 
it—eco-operation, the king of all reforms. 

He has this queer passage about the graduated 
income tax: “It is evident that whatever 
savors of regulation and restriction is in itself 
bad.” As if his land tax was not exactly that! 
But co-operation is spontaneous. He is perfectly 
right where he says that machinery has doomed 
the small farm; “so that any measure that 
merely facilitates the greater subdivision of land 
would be inoperative.” 

He faintly sees the need of great co-operative 
farms. Here is his one poor little admission, 
away over on p. 421: “I am inclined to think 
that the result of confiscating rent [by his tax] 
would be to cause the organization of labor— 
wherever large capitals are used—to assume the 
co-operative form ; since the more equal diffusion 
of wealth would unite capitalist and laborer in 
the same person. But whether this would be so 
or not is of little moment”’!!! 

I am happy to agree with him and the Social 
Democrats in thinking that the soil of a munici- 
pality should be practically owned by it. [I would 
have it simply rented ; he would take the round- 
about method of a high land tax. A striking dis- 
proof of his doctrine that the landlord takes all 
surplus, is found in the fact that all through Eu- 
rope the Jews—denied the right to own land— 
get a very disproportionate share of everything 
else, and are practically masters of the situation ; 





and will be here and there unless we have a new 
and righteous civilization. 

George’s plan amounts to this: The whole 
community is tou put its hand into one pocket 
and take out the rent, and put it in its other 
pocket! His confiscated rent is to be divided 
between those who work and those who do not; 
while our “co-operation plus land limitation” will 
give each man something like the fruit of bis own 
labor. The limitationist believes, with the most 
radical, that the earth belongs to the living gen- 
eration. He demands limitation as the most ex- 
pedient, practical, und permanent cure of land 
monopely. A chief obstacle to George’s tax 
would be, the impossibility of getting the money 
back into the hands of those real producers from 
whom it was robbed. 

As the rents of the United States would great- 
ly exceed the present taxes, he has schemes for 
expending the surplus in magnificent improve- 
ments that would require an army of officials, 
and yet he upholds his plan as much better than 
Governmeut ownership of land, because that 
“would involve a needless extension of Goy- 
ernment machinery!” (p. 363). He incidentally 
admits that railroads and telegraphs should be 
controlled by Government. 

He draws a dismal picture of the evils coming 
from taxing everything but land. Practical peo- 
ple know that pretty heavy taxation is pleasing 
to the large operators in any industry, because it 
kills off the small ones. Agriculture, as shown, 
is no exception. He admits that assessors are 
now continually bribed to undervalue real estate. 
How much worse would this be where the land 
tax was the only tax, and owners were making 
frantic efforts to evade it! 

Upon the whole, we may conclude, that if 
George’s double-back-action tax is nature’s bal- 
ance-wheel, nature has, in this regard, adopted 
avery round about method—though her methods 
are usually very direct. SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shail enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


Wuart Is BRIGHT’S DISEASE? Its Cura- 
bility. By Seth Pancoast, M.D., author of 
“ Treatise on Consumption,” ‘‘ The Kabbdla,”’ 
ete. With illustrations. pp. 150. Price, $1, 
Published Uy the author at Philadelphia, Pa. 
The alarming increase of diseases affecting the 

kidneys warrants the special attention of the 
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writer on medical topics, and we are pleased to 
welcome this smal] volume from a specialist who 
entertains an encouraging view of the curability 
of what has been regarded by the medical pro- 
fession for the most part a deadly disease. He 
describes the structure and functions of the kid- 
neys, and the modifications wrought by disease 
in the acute and chronic stages. The symptoms 
and phenomena of Bright’s disease are detailed, 
and while we should have welcomed a more 
generous discussion of the causes, we are pleased 
to note the emphasis laid upon moderate drink- 
ing as a “‘ potential cause,” not only of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but also of gout, heart 
trouble, and liver derangements. The advice 
given for treatment is in the main of the hygienic 
class, and with but one or two exceptions, we 
cordially approve it—those exceptions, how- 
ever, are far from offsetting in any material de- 
gree the value of the book to the public. 


THE DEEMS BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Selections 
from the Writings of Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Church of the 
Strangers, New York. Arranged by Sara Kea- 
bles Hunt. pp. 396,extracloth. Price, $1.25. 
A very neatly printed and bound volume this 

is, exhibiting excellent judgment on the part of 

the compiler and taste on the part of the pub- 
lisher. The ‘idea’? Mrs. Hunt has wrought out 
isa pretty one. Each day of the year is repre- 
sented by a selection always illustrative of some 
practical truth in moral or secular affairs, from 
sermons delivered by Dr. Deems. And oppo- 
site to these selections are blanks which may be 
filled up by autographs. Some signatures in fac- 
simile of prominent clergymen and authors illus- 
trate the method. The selections are in many 
cases jewels of condensed thought, and appro- 
priate for instruction and admonition. We re- 
gard the book well adapted for daily reference ; 
the reading of one of the brief selections at the 
beginning of a day would help a person along 
the way of life. 

Orders for the book will be supplied by Mrs. 

Hunt, who is editor of the Christian Worker, at 

753 Broadway, New York. 


THE VOICE OF THE HOME; or, How Roy 
went West, and How he came Home Again. 
By Mrs. 8, M. I. Henry, author of ‘* The Pledge 
and the Cross,’ “ Victoria,” etc. 12mo, pp, 
406. Price, $1.50. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 

A bright and eloquent book which must please 
the young reader and impress its lessons of pure 
morality upon the dawning mind. To describe 
its plot we can scarcely do better than use the 
language of Miss Willard, who finds in Mrs, 
Henry a valuable coadjutor in circulating tem- 
perance truths : 

“* As the Home speaks so is the Boy—this is the 
key-note of the present volume. It illustrates 





how alcohol kills in spite of Gospel teaching; 
what power it has to defeat the best effort of the 
most honest Christian mother ; and how surely 
it will do its own work in spite of all her efforts— 
if she give ita chance. The story places empha- 
sis upon the solemn fact that the wine-glass and 
cider-mug are not rendered harmless because 
they stand on the same table with the family 
Bible ; nay, their curse is all the more deadly be- 
cause of the height from which their devotees 
must fall in such a case. 

“Roy, the central figure in the picture, is a 
model of physical strength ; has a true and ten- 
der heart, and cherishes the dream of noble man- 
hood. But the physical law of cause and effect 
written in his members, defeats him at every 
point ; his mother’s wine which she taught him to 
love, being the earliest ‘ procuring cause’ of his 
resultant ruin. Precisely what is needed, and 
all that is essential in most Christian homes, is an 
arrest of thought; and the parents who would 
not find in this story an arrest of the most em- 
phatic character are few and far between.”’ 


For Girxs. A special Physiology, being a 
supplement to the a of general physiolo- 
gy. By E.R. Shepherd. Illustrated. 12mo, 

p. 200, cloth, price $1.00. Published by Fow- 
er & Wells, New York. 

The number of volumes on medical topics 
adapted to popular uses is vastly on the increase. 
Within a year or so we have been called upon 
almost weekly to examine some new treatise. In 
many cases these books have been prepared by 
physicians of extensive practice and experience 
in response to a popular demand which has been 
increasing. Treatises of the special or private 
type are few comparatively, on account chiefly 
of the difficulty found by most authors in setting 
forth the matters. within their range in such a 
way as only to instruct and aid the young and in- 
experienced. There are valuable works in print 
which are much marred by their fervid style, and 
there are many which have been published mere- 
ly as advertising experiments, and which, in the 
hands of the indiscreet and ignorant, are pro- 
ductive of positive harm. : 

The present work appears to us to contain as 
few defects in the way of presenting the sub- 
jects to which it is specially devoted as could be 
expected in any case, while, at the same time, it 
is comprehensive in its range of instruction, 
meriting commendation for the particularity. 
with which it impresses upon the mind of the 
young reader the importance of a knowledge of 
personal physiology to health and happiness. A 
book designed for girls, to be perfect, should be 
written by a woman, it being understood, as a 
matter of course, that she possesses a thorough 
familiarity with the subject she discusses. 

Publishers often receive inquiries from solicit- 


ous parents, with regard to a book of physiolog- 
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ical character, which may be placed in the hands 
of a young daughter, and furnish her with that 
information which is so essential to normal de- 
velopment in that critical period of life which 
oceurs between the ages of twelve and seven- 
teen. We have received many such inquiries, 
and have regretted much that there was not just 
such a treatise atcommand. We have examined 
Mrs. Shepherd’s contribution to this line of lit- 
erature with much care, and are pleased to cay 
that we can heartily commend it, and that it will 
meet the want just alluded to, as no other book 
we know has met it. The author indicates an 
unusual acquaintance with the anatomy and 
physiology of the feminine organization, and 
also a ready acquaintance with the other phases 
of social relationship belonging to woman in her 
every-day life. She claims nothing new, and she 
claims no special originality, but she can claim 
an extensive examination of the general field 
covered by her subject, and a more than common 
discrimination in gleaning just such material 
from general professional experience as is best 
adapted to her purposes. 

The sixteen chapters cover such topics as 
counsel to mothers and teachers—for the author 
would prefer that a girl read the book under the 
eye of her mother or a solicitous friend—the 
physiology of woman, what constitutes a fine 
figure, how she should dress, motherhood, de- 
rangements of function, love, marriage, etc. 

The style of the book is clear, simply collo- 
quial, and has nothing garish or prudish or mor- 
bid about it; it is bright without being flippant 
in thought ; agreeable reading without awaken- 
ing anything of the sensual or exciting. Itisa 
book well designed to instruct and benefit young 
women, and we feel that its broadcast circula- 
tion can not fail to benefit the community ina 
most vital respect. 

“GYPSIES”: WHY WE WENT GYPSYING 

IN THE SreERRAS. By Dio Lewis, M.D., author 

of “Our Digestion,” “‘ Our Girls,” etc. 12mo, 


pp. 214, _ —. New York: M. L. Hol- 
rook & Co. 


This is an amusing book in many respects. 
The Doctor’s rolicking humor comes out in the 
portrayal of many lively and ludicrous incidents 
during alate tour in the mountains of the Pa- 
cific coast, yet Dr. Lewis ulways writes fora pur- 
pose, so in the midst of his fun, he sows good 
thought, suggestions of value for the mind and 
body. He touches upon the bad habits of West- 
ern men with sharp irony, and contrasts the life 
of abstinence and moderation with that of indul- 
gence and appetite. A pleasant summer book. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The July number of the Atlantic Monthly 
ie promptly at hand as usual. It continues the 
story of ‘Two on a Tower,” in which science 
and sentiment are agreeably blended. Among 





the substantial articles are ‘‘ Care for a People 
Under Despotism,’’ ‘“* Naval Grauts,’’ Marshal 
and Appointing Power; the political consump- 
tion of seventy-three millions of dollars, in 
which the writer deals trenchantly with certain 
well-known leaders in railroad management and 
stock combination, showing neither fear nor 
favor. A fresh installment of the interesting 
and practical studies of Southern life contains 
some paragraphs relating to the history of the 
famous Ku Klux Klan. 

LipprincoT?’s MaGazineE for July abounds in 
summer reading, the sort which those who are 
at the seaside or on the mountains find helpful 
toward the enjoyment of their ‘‘ dolce far niente.” 
There are some instructive papers like “In the 
Heart of the Alleghanies,’’ and ‘‘ The Cuval Mines 
of the State of Dade,” but the proportion is 
much smaller than usual, 


Tue Kansas City Review has just entered upon 


| its sixth volume, which indicates an increasing in- 


terest in scientific matters West, and bas become 
a thing indispensable to Western scholars. 
Among the most notable articles which have ap- 
peared in late numbers are those on meteorology. 


READINGS ON BEER. A course of readings on 
beer, for local unions, or for temperance organisms 
proper, by Miss Julia Coleman, Superintendent 
of the Literary Department, by request of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, President of the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Union. This is 
a pamphlet of 48 pages, comprising three articles 
on the nature of malt liquor, the effect of its mis- 
cellaneous drinking on crime and social deprav- 
ity in general. The drinking of beer costs the 
American people over $250,000,000 annually, 
which is four or five times as much as is ex- 
pended forthe education of our children. Com- 
ment is unnecessary as to the wicked waste of 
money in such a direction. 


Tue SuGar BEET, devoted to the cultivation 
of the sugar beet. Has this industry grown so 
rapidly within a few years as to require a special 
organ? There are some who think so, and the 
data contained in this specimen number con- 
vinces us that the publishers have made no inju- 
dicious venture. Beet sugar is much more ex- 
tensively used, as a substitute for cane sugar, 
than most people, deemed intelligent about gen- 
eral matters, huve any idea. 

THe Women oF Mormonism ; or, The Story of 
Polygamy, as told by the victims themselves. Ed- 
ited by Jennie Anderson Froiseth, editor of the 
Anti-Polygamy. Standard, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
With an Introduction by Miss Frances E. Willard, 
nda Supplementary papers by Rev. Leonard Ba- 
eon, D.D., LL.D., Hen. P. T. Van Zile and others. 
12mo, pp. 450. C. G. G. Paine, Detroit. The 
spirit of this warmly-written volume is indicated 
sufficiently in the title, and pneeds no- further 
description. 








